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Another 
Lawson Associates Success 


GRACE LUTHERAN CHURCH BUILDING FUND CAMPAIGN 
POTTSTO 


WN, PA. 


Headquarters: 
secuarry Taust CO Bie April 14, 1952 
Room 417 


HONORARY GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
Rev. EDGAR Ss. Baow™. Jn 
Lawson Associates» Ince 
Rockville Centre 
New York 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
RAYMOND RusseLt 


VICE CHAIRMEN 
Haroio E BINDER 
Kenneth c. Jacos 
Rurus C- Kece 
Mernitt KLINE f Pottstown just 


Haasy G. NEvEnesc® $ or a new church 


My dear Mr. Lawson: 





15 red to u 
pe an utter sibility: lly no wealthy 
parishioners, we were at a 10 now this amount could 
be obtained. At this writing We ca petter than 
$206, 000- The success of this campaign, 1 attribute to your 


I made this statement at two congregs- 
~ that if we would have attempted to con- 
ign on our own, I doubt if we would have 


realized $50 ,000.00+ 


Your repre ve, Mr. Edwin stoudt, de- 
serves all the creait for guidi us along 
the proper channel to make this campaign 

His untiring efforts ® yours which we 
+ shall never forget. othing t° poth 
we were constantly snooti ur &' en 
the goal was in signt, it was & grand an ctory 
for both of us. 


I could write on and on about this cam- 
would be at a 1058 to find adequate words 
ation to your company « n wy 
s job well done- 


Res etfully you 


goon Lyset!’ 


Raymond Russell 
General Chairman 
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V0 YOU 


HAVE AL|-THE FACTS... 
ABOUT RAISING 


MUNEY? 


g & 


These Campaigns 


Went Over the Top... 


CHURCH 
Incarnation (Episcopal) 
Asbury Memorial 
First Baptist 
First Presbyterian 
First Christian 
First Methodist 
First Methodist 
West Woodlawn Methodist 
Murray Hill Methodist 
First Methodist 


LOCATION 
Dailas, Texas 
Savannah, Georgia 
Marion, Illinois 
McAllen, Texas 
Emporia, Kansas 
Pineville, Louisiana 
Bentonville, Arkansas 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Morton, Mississippi 


TAKE THE FIRST STEP TODAY to solving your problem .. . 
FOR MORE INFORMATION — WRITE TODAY — DON'T DELAY 











ALLOTT W YADON, prReSsiOENT 


IVAN H WOOD, ExECuTive VICE PRESIDENT 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
90! WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. 
TELEPHONE WALNUT 9151 


-—-! 
Ss} 

"7 ~-c:-- 

' a 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
POST OFFICE BOX 1199 
TELEPHONE FA-6297 


OBJECTIVE 

$400,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
75,000 
75,000 
60,000 
50,000 
50,000 


RAISED 
$421,000 
125,000 
104,000 
111,000 
102,000 
76,000 
81,000 
68,000 
57,000 
55,000 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
624 SOUTH MICHIGAN 


ROOM 718 


WABASH 2-5230 
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cae § 


Bethlehem Lu- 
theran Church, 
Baldwin, New 
York, showing 
new Upson 


Panel ceiling. 


g ‘and repair problems 





More and more churches 
are turning fo 


CRACKPROOF PANELS 


No messy re-plastering! No 
time consuming delays! Upson 
Panels are quickly applied over 
old cracked plaster and anchored 
securely from the back with 
Upson “floating” fasteners! 
Your church acquires new 
beauty and dignity almost 
overnight! Best of all, Upson 
Panel ceilings and walls are for- 
ever crackproof! 


For new construction, light- 
weight yet sturdy Upson Strong- 
Bilt Panels are adaptable to 
almost any interior use. They 
are applied direct to joists—pro- 
vide high insulating value, good 
sound deadening effect. Wide 
range of sizes up to 8’ high by 
20’ long. 

Mail the coupon for detailed 
information. 
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‘| Selected Short Sermons 


by Earl Riney 








A horse and buggy on the right road 
will go farther than an automobile on 
the wrong road. 

* * * 

A man’s religion is tested when he 
finds himself in church during the of- 
fering with only a ten-dollar bill in his 
pocket. 

* 7» taal 

Let us not fall into the mistake of 
thinking that Christianity is nothing 
more than a system of exalted ethical 
teachings. 

* * - 

Among all our Lord’s parables, at 
least half had to do with money or its 
equivalent. 

” - * 

Greatness is always built on a firm 
foundation. A foundation is firm only 
if its essential character is spiritual. 

o * * 

The person who professes one kind 
of life and lives another is held in con- 
tempt not only by righteous men but 
also by evil men. 

* * * 

Church members like a sermon that 
hits their neighbor. 

* * ” 

We are told that Grandmother did 
not have more clothes than Grand- 
daughter has. Grandmother just wore 
more at a time. 

7” . - 

It takes courage to stand out against 
a crowd even when you are certain the 
crowd is wrong. 

al * 7 

When a man walks with Christ daily, 
his life becomes radiant, helpful, pure, 
and his thoughts and acts become 
transformed with a new and beautiful 
spirit. 

* * * 

Rise above strife in the church. Keep 
on witnessing, no matter what others 
do, and be sure that God will use the 
evil of men as well as their goodness 
to advance his cause. 

* * * 

Round about us is a great unseen 
world, teeming with power which God 
is ready to pour into our souls if we 
make provision to channel it through 
our lives. 

- - * 


An ancient proverb says: If fate 


- wa 
eS, ‘SD | THE UPSON COMPANY 
3146 Upson Point, Lockport, New York I 
| Please send me details on Upson Panels. We are planning to [J repair I 
0 remodel (J build. 


throws a knife at you, there are two 

ways of catching it—by the blade or 

! by the handle. 

YOUR NAME__ aoe | . 2 & 

| NAME OF CHURCH —_— ————— Overcoming temptation can be an 
| enriching experience, furnishing great 
| opportunity for growth. 


| STREET 
| ary 
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The Descent of Loyalty 


They are not grieved for the affliction of Joseph. 
—Amos 6:6. 


WO women, evidently workers at a local 
"Twat production plant were in the seat 
ahead of me. Their day had been spent in 
productive labor; their pocketbooks were filled 
with their earnings; life apparently was good. 
“T only hope that this war lasts another six 
months,” said one. “By that time we will have 
our house paid for.” 

The morning paper (take any morning you 
want to) tells the story of a strike. Working 
men are striking against the tyrant employer. 
They insist they must have a raise of twelve 
cents or eighteen cents, or twenty-five cents 
per hour. The employing company sees profits 
diminish and immediately puts in a resistance 
as it asks for higher prices to offset the costs. 

The tables in the supper clubs are filled. 
There is plenty of money. Drinks are a dollar 
a throw. The program is characterized by 
nudity and smut. Hilarious laughter makes 
the walls ring. 

It is a busy summer day. The vacation sea- 
son has started. Automobiles crowd the high- 
way. We hear the crash ahead. Then the 
sound of the ambulance siren. The injured are 
lifted into the ambulance. A jam results. One 
driver cursed. 

“T am already twenty minutes late,” he said. 

Now we are in Korea. The battle is ending. 
The wounded are being rushed to the field hos- 
pitals. The chaplain bends over the thin blond 
lad who just last year was graduated from our 
high school. The boy breathes his last as the 
chaplain reads the prayer. Yes, there is an 
“affliction of Joseph.” 

Who cares? 

The editor yields to the wine-dresser at this 
point. Amos compresses in a single verse a pic- 


ture of every age of descending national 
loyalty. 

They “lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch 
themselves upon their couches, and eat the 
lambs out of the flock, and the calves out of 
the midst of the stall; they chant to the sound 
of the viol, and invent to themselves instru- 
ments of music, like David they drink wine in 
bowls, and anoint themselves with the chief 
ointments, but they are not grieved for the 
affliction of Joseph.” 

The descent of loyalty in this, our America, 
is deep, indeed. 





Pilgrims Again Meet 
In Washington 


HAVE kept the readers of Church Man- 
l agement informed of the organization and 

development of the Washington Pilgrimage 
of American Churchmen. It has just had its 
second annual pilgrimage to Washington, D. 
C., where again a splendid group of religious 
folks met, discussed and visited the national 
shrine. The purpose of this pilgrimage is to 
attempt to strengthen the belief that the origins 
of this nation are definitely founded in a belief 
in God and that the welfare of our nation de- 
pends upon a continuation of that faith. The 
pilgrimage has proven to be a dramatic and ef- 
fective way to restore the faith of individuals 
in the religious backgrounds and to spread its 
philosophy by publicity through the country. 

The movement has been incorporated and 
the name shortened. The title now is ‘The 
Washington Pilgrimage, Inc.’”’ As the name has 
been shortened, the program has been length- 
ened and strengthened. A permanency has 
been assured by the selection of a board of 
trustees. The men named have, in each in- 








THE ALTAR 


Immanuel Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Baltimore, Maryland 


This church, designed by Harold E. 
Wagoner of Philadelphia, received un- 
usual attention at the annual meeting 
of the Church Architectural Guild. The 
beauty of the interior is shown on the 
front cover of this issue. This close-up 
gives the details of the altar. 

Camera enthusiasts will be interested 
to know that both of our plates, repro- 
duced in black and white, were made 
from color photos. 


stance, been captivated by the purpose and pro- 
gram of the pilgrimage. 

The program in the 1952 pilgrimage par- 
alleled that of 1951. Government cooperation 
in making its historic shrines available was 
commendable. The Church Management din- 
ner at which two churchmen for 1952 were 
named was perhaps the highlight of the 
meeting. 

The clergyman to receive the award was 
George Arthur Buttrick, minister of Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City. 
The basis of the award was his leadership and 
personal contribution to the new twelve volume 
Interpreter’s Bible. 

The lay churchman of the year award went 
to Theodore Prentis Beasley of Dallas, Texas. 
Mr. Beasley is the president of the Republic 
National Life Insurance Company which ha; 
its headquarters in that city. Mr. Beasley is 
a member of the East Christian Church of 
Dallas and has been active in many interchurch 
activities—both local and national. 

David C. Cook III, president of the David C. 
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Cook Publishing Company, was elected presi 
dent of the corporation. Associated with him 
are the following trustees: Harold M. Dud- 
ley, Washington, D.C.; Ruth Dudley, Wash- 


‘ 


ington, D. C.; Ernest R. Bryan, Washington, 
D. C.; Carlton Sherwood, New York City; Wil- 
liam H. Stackel, Rochester, New York; Stan- 
ley H. Simpson, Chicago, Illinois; Dr. Richard 
R. Renner, Cleveland, Ohio; William H. Leach, 
Cleveland, Ohio; C. Howard Johnson, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Mr. Raymond L. Goehring, Wexford, 
Pennsylvania, and Louis Throgmorton, Dallas, 
Texas. 

The pilgrimage for 1953 will be held in 
Washington, D.C., on April 30, May 1-2. I be- 
lieve that we have many readers who will be 
interested in it. Why not select an individual 
in your church; send him as your represent- 
ative and let him bring back a thrilling report 
to your church. 

If this suggestion interests you write the 
editor of Church Management and ask that 
literature on the 1953 pilgrimage be mailed 
you as it is released. 
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RESOLUTIONS ARE NOT ENOUGH 





Improving Protestant Social Action Strategy: 


HE driving power of religion is 

good will—the love and urge to 

help a fellow man who is in need. 
The great periods in the history of the 
churches have been the periods of bene- 
volence, 

Social service played a great part in 
he beginnings of Christianity. Jesus 
spent much of his ministry helping 
those in sickness and trouble. In the 
church, service was 
regarded as essential. 


Apostolic social 
But who is serving this purpose of 
contemporary life? Have 
done their job in the 
humanitarian field? The quantity of 
work done under non-church auspices 
has far outreached that done by the 
Why have men welcomed 
other “physicians” and other “libera- 


religion in 
the churches 


churches. 
tors’? 

These questions were clearly empha- 
sized at the Wisconsin Pastors’ Confer- 
ence at Madison, April 25-27, 1949, 
sponsored jointly by the University of 
Wisconsin and Wisconsin Council of 
Churches. 

At this conference, in his main ad- 
“Social Work in the Church Set- 
ting,” Canon Henry H. Weisbauer of 
St. John’s Episcopal Cathedral, main- 
tained that, by and large, the Protes- 
tant clergy are not looked upon as coun- 
He said they have been “long 
since identified with a punishing, moral- 
istic caste of the present-day Phari- 


dress, 


selors. 


sees. 

Weisbauer.also- charged that “until 
and unless we begin to take informed 
responsibility for the earthly and prac- 
tical needs of men, more and more peo- 
ple in these next years will turn a deaf 
ear to our polished sermons and moral 
pronouncements.” 

He argued that the Protestant clergy, 
in the minds of countless numbers, have 
come to be a cultural and professional 
caste, who do not understand how the 
people feel and what their problems 
are, and that therefore the pastor, as a 
counselor, “is an unknown quantity in 
our society.” 

+A condensation of an address given at Ando- 
ver-Newton Theological Seminary, Yale Divinity 
School, Drew Theological Seminary, Princeton 


Theological Seminary and Howard University 
School of Religion during February 18-28, 1952. 


*Evecutive vice president, Wisconsin Council of 
Churches, Madison, Wisconsin 


by Elis HA. 5 


Greatly Neglected Field 
All this suggests the growing need 
for more understanding and cooperation 
by church leaders, churches, denomina- 
tions and seminaries in this 
greatly neglected field of social action. 


even 
In what more intimate or needed 
ways can the Word of God and the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ be shared in the lives 
and “day-to-day” problems of persons 
of whatever age, than by using the 
most approved approaches and meth- 
Since mankind’s peril today is 
primarily spiritual and moral, then let 
the churches offer practical resources 
to help people meet the crisis, through 
a social action service. 

We need to offer spiritual healing as 
a positive Christian service, function- 
ing in cooperation with the social agen- 
cies and medical profession. It is, after 
all, the business of the church to care 
for the souls of men. Mental distress 
is a problem of the soul. 

Each urban Protestant church of any 
size could have both clergy and laity 
organized in a careful plan to serve the 
sick, the bereaved, the lonely, the needy 
and unfortunate, the worried and trou- 
bled When there 
might be a part-time social worker or 
psychiatrist on the staff. 

There should be an intelligent refer- 
ral system and follow-up plan. There 
should be much more opportunity in 
“cell” and “nurture” sur- 
round lonely and needy people with 
Christian fellowship, informally, offer- 
ing them a chance to relax, to discuss 
seriously their lives and_ problems. 
Above all else, there should be infor- 
mality and a chance to talk it over 
with “like-minded” and similarly ex- 
perienced persons. 

But to accomplish all this we must 
have more “grass roots’”’ emphasis and 
local church adult education. 


ods? 


members. possible, 


groups, to 


Local Church Emphasis 
It is often too easy for many “social 
actionists” to forget the essential na- 
ture of their relation to the people or 
constituents; and the people rule in 
Protestantism and no group should for- 
get this. Ministers should lead and 
train. They must be mindful of a cov- 
enant relationship with other Chris- 
tians, and that all “protests” should be 
prayerful ones. It is not for them to 


set up “social action” norms as abso- 
jutes. The positive side should be on 
Christian vocation. 

What a national director of survey 
and research in a well-known denomina- 
tion wrote to an outstanding “social 
action” preacher who was seeking ad- 
vice is only too true. 

He said: 

I would think of my task as that of 
a master teacher. I would convene little 
groups of lay persons in various homes. 
With them, I would tackle the hottest 
social and economic issues I could find 

Together, we can discover truth 
and determine our courses of individual 
and group action. 

If 50 or 75 people can work their way 
through together to a few conclusions 
and policies, that will be a vastly more 
significant success than for me to enun- 
ciate the truth from the pulpit, however 
competently, in the absence of those in 
the pews who might or might not agree 
with me. 

In other words ... I would substitute 
adult education for pulpit pronounce- 
ments, conversation for homiletics, and 
the rough and tumble of face-to-face, 
informal quest for the neatness of ser- 
monic excellence. I would expect to 
make more sales that way for the 
social gospel. 

Adult must take place 
largely in the local congregations, if 
there is to be social effectiveness. The 
larger, yet more remote, denominational 
bodies have important services to ren- 
der, but in the last analysis they are 
quite weak unless they are backed up 
by the intelligent and convinced expres- 
sions of the “social gospel” in the locai 
congregations. 

If the Protestant social action pro- 
grams are to be truly Protestant and 
democratic, there should be study 
groups, forums, and discussions—not to 
mention individual study. There should 
be reports back from social action de- 
nominational bodies to the local church 
groups. And the reports should include 
facts, issues, and reasons. 

Too often we simply give conclusions 
—which is not enough in Protestant 
democracy. We must show our facts, 
our reasons, in order to establish our 
conclusions. We require that of our 
political leaders. Why should we offer 
our constituents any less? 


education 


Resolutions and Pronouncements 
Pronouncements are a_ carry-over 
from an earlier day, when the church 





10 


was more authoritative and more cen- 
tral in community life than it is today. 
Because of this change, we should use 
both the resolution and the pronounce- 
ment more sparingly and certainly with 
more care in preparation, so that they 
will actually mean something. 

The quick process and easy method 
by which many Protestant groups issue 
pronouncements has seemed to defeat 
in part their original purpose—at least 
in the eyes of the general public. There 
appears to be a need for a more sound 
and thorough approach befere state- 
ments are made public. Too often, in 
trying to represent others—both indi- 
viduals and _ institutions — statements 
fall short and thereby misrepresent. 
This is sensed by the public and re- 
sented by the individuals and institu- 
tions. 

The “voice” of the churches must be 
truly representative of its constituents. 
Too often resolutions and 
ments are not formulated in a truly 
democratic group process. But per- 
haps this is due at least in part to 
Protestant weaknesses in administra- 
tion and organization. 


pronounce- 


Nowhere do we need to do more in 
better marshalling our resources than 
through administration and organiza- 
tion. This need is highlighted by the 
fact that leading denominations have 
been surveying their national organiza- 
tions—as, indeed, is the new National 
Council of Churches. 

Policy should reflect a “problem- 


solving” approach, with a recognition 


of many sides to the solution of a public 


question. 

I would like to cite one leader who 
practices what he preaches—Methodist 
layman George J. Stoll of Louisville, 
who has become nationally recognized 
through such magazines as Time and 
Reader’s Digest for his positive, ad- 
ministratively constructive work with 
prisons and city agencies. He and his 
200 laymen who study, cooperate, and 
refrain from criticism, using a 
“problem-solving” approach. This is so 
different from and 
nouncements that it has deservedly be- 
come national news. 


are 


resolutions pro- 


Realistic Approach 

Before deciding any issue, we might 
ask ourselves: What is the real prob- 
lem? What are we trying to achieve? 
How are we to accomplish our objec- 
tives? We cannot assume that we know 
the solution nor the best steps to take 
until we have thoroughly examined the 
issues involved. Action may be glam- 
orous and soul-satisfying, even uplift- 
ing; but if misdirected, where are we 
as Protestant “social actionists”? 

Extreme care should be taken by 
Protestantism to examine, and to pre- 
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sent, both sides of a question. Protes- 
tantism has a right to freedom of the 
denominational and local church press, 
which must be used with the deepest 
possible thought, prayer, and under- 
standing. But to this freedom 
wisely and fairly is to accord a similar 
opportunity to those who take an oppo- 
site position. Does Protestantism offer 
such open opportunities in a Protestant 
press? Or are we guilty of presuming 
our opinions to be true simply because 
we do not give a chance for refutation? 


use 


In proportion as Protestantism — its 
publications or its leaders—chooses to 
be controversial in the use of these free- 
doms, it should try to offer adequate 
opportunity for comebacks, questions 
and answers, forums, and interviews. 
This is done, of course, in meetings with 
leaders and groups, but not often in 
the publications, 

Our Protestant strategy in “social 
action” should help both pulpit and pew 
to be more fair and responsible to each 
other, as mutual ministers of the Royal 
Priesthood. 

Respect Mutual Freedoms 

The deeper we look at freedom in 
religious — particularly Protestant — 
terms, we see that it is God’s freedom 
and not merely man’s. Where many 
difficulties arise is in this basic and 
elemental distinction. Far too many 
would-be defenders of “freedom of the 
pulpit” are too content to let it rest in 
human terms, rather than in Divine. 
There is altogether too much compari- 
son with secular freedoms, as_ such, 
which adds confusion to what 
churchmen sometimes really mean. 


only 


To advocate merely “freedom of the 
pulpit” without saying what is really 
implied in total Protestant values in 
terms of spirit and truth is to dodge 
the real issue of why Protestantism has 
always fought for and stood for intel- 
lectual and spiritual freedom and for 
individualism and the sacredness of 
personality. 

In fact, to ask for “freedom of the 
pulpit” without according a_ similar 
freedom of expression for the pew, is a 
contradiction in terms of Protestant 
beliefs and traditions. It is this 
sible abuse of a great freedom that all 
Protestants should help to watch. 

Moreover, the “priest in the pew” is 
at liberty to think and to do as he 
chooses, moved only by the spirit of 
God and the truth of Christ. 

In accepting the lay presidency of 
the old Federal Council of Churches, 
Charles P. Taft gave a notable address 
on “People in the Pews.” 

Referring to our democratic problem, 
which rests upon individual minds and 
souls coming in their own way to the 
will of God, Taft says: 


pos- 


The enemy of that whole position is 
the absolutist. When the people refuse 
to accept the position he advocates, he 
can believe only that they are wrong. 
He cannot wait for them to be per- 
suaded, and he is tempted to force tnem 
to accept his position. He is often so 
impressed with the importance of what 
he believes in, that any evil in che 
means used to compel acceptance be- 
comes colored with the vircue of his 
objectives. 

Today Protestant social action stra- 
tegy calls for real improvements. The 
demands are great. The time is short. 
And, in the welter of competition today 
for men’s minds and souls, never before 
has there been a greater need for the 
effective use of our Protestant re- 
sources. 

Let us, then, meet this 
squarely as Protestants can and must 
if the Protestant era is to be kept alive 
with an old gospel for a new age—an 
age when yearning millions are cn the 
march, deciding which “God” and which 
“Gospel” to follow, even in America. 


challenge 


Hilltop and Valley; 


Oh, I must go up to my hilltop again, 

I’ve stayed in the valley too long, 

I must hear again the whispers of 
peace, 

The echoes of angels’ song. 

Yes, I know there is work in the valley 
to do, 

One must live by the highway of life; 
One must build his house near the 

pressing throng, 

In a world that is weary with strife. 
But I must go up to my hilltop again, 

One can stay in the valley too long, 
It’s so easy to lose the whispers of 

peace, 

And grow deaf to the angels’ song. 
So I must go up to my hilltop again, 

For a grasp of the Snirit-hand. 

If I am to live by the highway of life, 

And make it God’s heavenly land. 

—Ralph Spaulding Cushman 

*From ‘Meditations and Verse on Living in 
Two Worlds,” by Ralph Spaulding Cushman 
Published by Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952 
Used by permission. 

COLORFUL CHOIR ROBES GAINING 
IN POPULARITY 

Chicago—Choirs robed in 
gowns are gaining in popularity, it was 
reported at the International Church- 
man’s Exposition in the Chicago Am- 
phitheater. 

A spokesman for a church goods firm 
said that scarlet robes and those in pas- 
tel shades are being utilized more and 
more. 


colorful 


Eighty-one different colors in various 
fabrics are now offered by one com- 
pany. 

Churches are taking more to choirs, 
it was said. Hundreds of congregations 
now maintain as many as five or six 
choirs—all men, all women, mixed 
adult, youth and children’s choirs.— 
RNS 
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CLIMATE INFLUENCES CHURCH DESIGN 





St. Andrews Methodist Church: 


Houston, Texas 


HE residential area in which the 
church is situated is a recently de- 
veloped one of small homes owned 
by people predominantly young and of 


modest income. 


The site is bordered on three sides 
by streets; Garland Street being one 
carrying a heavy traffic load. Beauti- 
ful oak, hickory and pecan trees pro- 
fusely cover the property. The terrain 
is flat with very little elevation above 

*Hamilton Brown, architect, Houston, Texas; 
H. C. Will, mechanical engineer, Houston, Texas; 
Robert L. Keid, consuliing engineer, Houston, 
Texas; Bolt, Beranek and Newman, acoustica 
consultants, Cambridge, Massachusetts ; Rev. Myers 
Curtis, minister. 

+*This design received an award from the 
Church Architectural Guild at its annual meeting 


the street. Existing facilities consisted 
of buildings of a nature 
that were used for worship and edu- 
cation. 


temporary 


Climate 
The climate in Houston is a large 
factor in influencing design in archi- 
tecture. The long humid, hot summer 
is relieved by short periods of delight- 
ful weather in spring and fall, and 


accented by brief cold spells of short ° 


duration in the winter time with freez- 
ing temperatures and in rare instances, 
snowfall. The rainy weather with an 
average precipitation of forty-two 
inches a year, means protection from 
this rain, which is at times of torren- 


Photos by F. Wilbur Seiders 


tial proportions, must be achieved by 


a generous use of covered entrances 


and passageways. 


The site planning problem evolved 
from the necessity of removing the 
sanctuary from the noise and dust of 
the traffic on Garland Street, and pro- 
viding easy access to the building from 
the parking area. In this case the au- 
tomobile driven close to the 
covered passageway in_ inclement 
weather allowing for protection of the 
occupants. An additional limitation 
was the necessity of joining the exist- 
ing buildings with the new construc- 
tion, converting the existing sanctuary 
into a new use as a fellowship hall. 
Many different schemes were presented 
to the Building Committee and the 
chairman, Mr. Wilber Maxwell. After 
thorough sifting, the final scheme was 
unanimously adopted. 


may be 


The task of achieving a worshipful, 
yet economical structure led to the 
construction type of wood frame with 
brick veneer exterior face, supplement- 
ed by rigid frame steel bents. 








Interior 

The walls of the interior of the sanc- 
tuary building are vertical pine panel- 
ing with a greenish gray glaze applic 
to the surface. The ceilings are of sand 
finished plaster in the main, with acous- 
tical plaster applied on the rear wall 
and the soffits of the side aisles. All ih¢ 
plaster is painted a pale coral. 

The and chancel furnishings 
are of Appalachian oak with a tinted 
masking coat applied and wiped off 

/ 


pews 


the surface prior to finishing. 
The 
ized 


floor is asphalt tile of marble- 
The 
rugs, applied as runners in the aisles 
the 
area, are a pale grayish green. 

The 
unpainted 


fame as 


gray with traces of coral. 


and completely covering chancel 
wall of the chancel is of 
brick. This brick is the 
on the exterior. It is 
Alabama, and is a 
Great pains were 
the 


rear 


used 
made in St. Joe, 
pale salmon blend. 
taken in 


color. 


achieving right mortar 

The rose window at the chancel and 
the window at the rear of the sanctu- 
stained glass 
given to the church by a member of 
the congregation and selected without 
the benefit of the architect. 


ary, are of domestic 


Criticism 

The statement made by the jury on 
awards of the Church Architectural 
Guild Exhibit in Chicago in 1952, con- 
cerning the nave fenestration, is, quot 
ed in part as follows: 


“The nave fen- 


estration is somewhat questioned. 
Lacking any further explanation, it is 
not known whether the jury refers to 
the design of the stained glass win- 
dows or whether the reference is to th 
i and the 
It is the opinion of 
the architect that the rose window over 
the altar, as traditional as it may be, 
is a distraction taking the focus off the 
center of interest, the altar or the pas- 
However, in this case, the re- 
quirement of the rose window was a 
mandatory one. 

The fenestration of 
has been worked out in varia- 
the usual one being that of 
rhythmically placed window units. In 
this instance, the architect preferred to 
group these windows in one large area 
in order to simplify the wall-window 
arrangement. 

The jury also mentioned the lack of 
an outstanding exterior feature. It is 
well understood that most congrega- 
tions desire a tower of prominent pro- 
portions. 


size placement of window 


areas themselves. 


tor. 


the 
many 


side nave 


tions, 


In this case budget limita- 
tions precluded the incorporation of 
such a tower. Furthermore, in 
sideration of the physical aspects of 


con- 


the site with the enormous trees clus- 
tering over the buildings, such an out- 
standing feature would lose its domin- 
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Credit Union Strengthens Rural Parish 


ATHER JOSEPH F. FROMHERZ, 
pastor of St. Mary’s Cath- 
olic Church, Assumption, west of 
Toledo, Ohio, received his first lessons 
in credit His 
European father made him turn over 
one-half of his earnings for investment 
in the village ccoperative. He arrived 
in America at the time of the depres- 


toman 


unions in Switzerland. 


sion and he sought to save his people 
from poverty by using the same idea. 


The first 
the priest embarrassed 


from 


aid 


ti 
couple seeking 


him as he had 


SAINT MARY'S ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


West of Toledo, Ohio 


ant character. It was the concept of 
the architect that should 
be observed as an intimate and wor- 


the church 
shipful building from beneath the shel- 
tering trees. 

The of the building including 
the air conditioning and furnishings 
was less than $84,000.00. 


cost 


The air conditioning system is the 
summer-winter type and is split into 
one for the sanctuary 
for the administrative 


two 
and 


systems, 
the other 


to help them. A 
established. 


no funds with which 
small credit union 

Little by little its assets increased 
until today they total $350,000. In 1949 
it loaned $998,425.24. 

According to Ralph A. Felton in his 
book, A New Gospel of the Soil, this 
union has 754 active members. It 
owns a cooperative food locker with 
700 lockers. This cost $52,000. It 
paid for by selling 1875 
twenty-five dollars each. 

The credit union pays dividends on 
of three per cent 
per year. Father Fromherz 
insists that the credit 
is not a financial venture. 
Instead its purpose is Chris- 
humanitarian. It 


was 


was 


shares at 


deposits 


union 


tian and 
exists to help people and to 
hold the parish together. 
3orrowers pay four per cent. 
There are approximately 575 
church credit the 
nation. Ninety of these ars 
in Protestant churches.* 
The small number of Prot- 
sponsoring 


unions in 


estant churches 
credit unions, when compared 
with Roman Catholic efforts 
is very noticeable. Dr. Fel- 
ton’s book, mentioned above, 
three two 
Catholic, one is 
Protestant. The Protestant 
church is the Rock Run 
Brethren Church near Gosh- 
The church has 


describes unions, 


are Roman 


en, Indiana. 
173. members. The 
union has 135 members. It 
has a capitalization of $10,- 
000. Money is loaned on real 
estate at 3%; on other items 
at 5%. Ten per cent of the 
net income of the union goes 
to the church. 


credit 


*Information of the organization 
of credit unions may be secured by 
vddressing Federal Credit Union, 

Security Agency, Washing 


area for reasons of economy in opera- 
tion. 

The nave has a seating capacity of 
350 and the chancel contains seating 
for 35 choir members, as well as space 
for a piano and electric organ. 

Lighting is of a simple, contempo- 
rary arrangement of recessed spots 
and pendant fixtures casting their 
illumination on the congregation, tak- 
ing the emphasis off the ceiling area 
and focusing the light on featured ele- 
ments of the chancel. 
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What the Architect Can Do for Religion: 
by George Miles Crbson 


S theology is queen of sciences, 

architecture is queen of the arts. 

The theologian brings together 
all philosophies, human experiences and 
techniques of the reasoning powers in 
his effort to understand and communi- 
cate the revelation of Ged in Christ. So 
the architect, as artist, com- 
mands all the arts, uniting the build- 
ing crafts, wood-carving, bell-forging, 
glass-staining, sculpture, painting, em- 
broidery and organ-building into a fit- 
ting whole, that the Word of God may 
have a proper habitation among men. 


The 


master 


heologian deals with essences, 
the architect with form. Yet no clear- 
cut line divides them. Essence must 
be expressed in form or it has no mean- 
ing. The propositions of theology must 
be made concrete, otherwise they are 
abstract, and communicate 
nothing. There is, among theologians, 
a tendency to distrust form as idolatry. 
And there is some justification for this 
distrust; worship always runs the dan- 
gers of embracing the object or the 
symbol for the spiritual reality. Yet 
it is foolish to look for a religion too 
abstractly perfect to be expressed in 
outward signs. The man who does that 
is the same as one who would say: “I 
believe in love but not in marrige,” or 
“T adore art but despise pictures.” The 
necessity for expression means that re- 


obviously 


ligion must have its “outward signs of 
graces;” this is the whole 
meaning of sacraments. 


inward 


Similarly, form is not a thing in it- 
self; it must be the expression of an 
essence, some ideal or spiritual truth 
seen by the artist before any interpre- 
tation may be made in material media. 
Art for its own sake is idolatry. Every 
building, picture and statue speaks to 
us of something not itself. And it is 
the spiritual reality of which the ob- 
ject is the symbol that determines the 
nature of all art. So the first question 
to ask of church architecture is wheth- 
er it merely displays the whims of ar- 
tists and committees and echoes the 
prevailing modes of a day, or manifests 
the glory of God. 

The first Christians worshipped in 
private homes, gradually touching the 
interiors with the first modest symbol 
beginnings of an art, later to flower. 
In Rome they broke the bread of 


*Condensed from an address given before the 
Church Architectural Guild of America at its 
meeting in Chicago, January 6, 1952. It is re 
printed here through the courtesy of “The Char 
ette,”’ Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


thanksgiving in catacombs, pausing to 
touch the walls with signs of faith, 
later to become the full language of 
Christian symbolism. Thus a charac- 
teristic art began, even before the faith- 
ful were legally competent to own 
their properties. Then came the basil- 
lica, adapted to the eucharistic sacri- 
fice and given the cruciform shape in 
remembrance of the risen Savior. The 
gathering stream of history absorbed 
the Latin massiveness and strength, 
utilizing the stout pillars, rounded 
arches and spacious domes to supply 
tomanesque grandeur to the edifices of 
the expanding faith. With the con- 
of the barbarians, the Roman- 
esque followed the march of civiliza- 
tion into the north forests and, ever so 
gradually, grew in aspiration and in 
grace into the splendid Gothic of the 
Middle Ages. 

By the close of the medieval period 
Gothic had become as frozen music, the 
static structure of scholastic theology 
and the corruption of 
power having stopped the flow of cre- 
ation. Reformation, Counter-Reforma- 
tion and Renaissance were the new 
forces which, though with different 
purposes and spirit, combined to break 
up the icy masses of medievalism. The 
modern era has been marked, in all its 
new building and remedelinz, by ex- 
perimentalization, local and 
influences, and the newer 
restless humanity. 


quest 


ecclesiastical 


regional 
aims of a 


The Protestant emphasis upon preach- 
ing in the vernacular influenced church 
interiors toward accenting the pulpit, 
while the anti-papal spirit resulted in 
simplification of worship and the dis- 
carding of non-essential appurtenances. 
The Lutherans stayed nearest Rome in 
outward appearances, continued the 
Mass, the Church Year, and employing 
many arts in adorning the services. 
Calvin and Zwingli were more severe 
in their demands to discard all things 
not prescribed in Scripture. The Knox 
liturgy provided for “bell, pulpit, basin 
for baptism, table or tables for com- 
munion,” (variously located but never 
converted into altars). Later the Dis- 
senters banished every reminder of the 
hated Popery, furnishing their churches 
with the barest necessities of biblical 
worship, pulpit, table and pew. Mean- 
time the Jesuits expanded into the 
Baroque and Romantic, pressing the 
claims of the Counter-Reformation 
through architectural adaptations to 


utilizing local media, 
employing color and bowing to the 
time-spirit. The Protestants were se- 
verely accused of vandalism in their 
medieval 


popular taste, 


extensive adaptations of 
buildings to Reformation uses. 

The American churches were heirs of 
the Puritan and Dissenter influences. 
While, in Colonial times and after the 
Revolution, church buildings achieved 
chaste simplicity in the style of Sir 
Christopher Wren and other artists who 
saw no conflict between the Protestant 
ideal and good taste, the post-Civil 
War period through to the end of the 
century made use of the expanding econ- 
omy in filling the land with the ugliest 
churches of any period of Christian 
architecture. There are exceptions to 
all rules, of course, but in the main 
the churches of the period were marked 
by extreme experimentalism and anti- 
traditionalism interpreted in gaudy ro- 
coco, yellow pews, ginger - bread or- 
namentation, extravagant chandeliers 
swinging from networks of 
rafters, picture-puzzle windows. 


exposed 
and 
The Present Revival 

We are, as I have said, in chat 
stream of history as those who receive 
its great and its ghastly achievements, 
and who must make our own contribu- 
tion to our time. 

A renewed interest in worship and 
in all the arts that contribute to it be- 
gan in the time of its articulate expres- 
sion about the First World War. The 
more sensitive among the ministers 
grew weary of trying to communicate 
the beauty of holiness in environments 
of ill-taste often achieving hideousness. 
Theologians found a new interest in the 
nature of worship, its philosophy and 
psychology. Architects, no doubt, had 
been cringing at sight of these 
shapen monsters, and the younger ar- 
tists dreamed of new and lovelier cre- 
ations. 


mis- 


This renewal of interest included a 
recovery of the rich language of reli- 
gious symbolism and brought an in- 
creased understanding among Protest- 
ants of the sweeping rhythms of the 
seasons of the Christian calendar. His- 
tory was explored and aesthetics ap- 
pealed to in search for better ways to 
show forth the glory of the Most High 
in his house of prayer. 

Many realized that Protestant Chris- 
tianity had confined itself too closely 
to the propositional and didactic ex- 
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pression, neglecting the dramatic and 
artistic, and had lost the richness of 
the Middle Ages in an irrational re- 
jection of every reminder of Romanism. 
This new movement meant that Prot- 
«stantism had grown beyond the camp- 
meeting revival with its slap- 
stick methods and its tents and taber- 
nacles, and was ready to rid itself of 
the unmistakable revivalism 
in its permanent houses of worship. It 
was ready, too, to rebel against the ex- 


stage 
signs of 


travagant ill-taste of the noveau riche 
of the era of railroad building and the 
boom of the industrial revolution. 
* The main visible result of this whole 
tendency in our time is the immense 
improvement in the American church 
scene over the prospect of the last half 
of the nineteenth century. Wherever 
old churches are remodeled now, the 
interiors become real sanctuaries rath- 
er than auditoriums or museums; and 
new edifices are receiving the skilled 
and meaningful treatment of the first 
building artists of our era. 

The Need for Guiding Principles 

The architect and the theologian face 
a tremendously inspiring opportunity. 
While, in comparison to costs of war 
and of _ self-indulgence, the money 
spent for religious purposes seems al- 
ways niggardly, nevertheless more 
churches and more costly churches are 
being built in the America of today 
than ever before. The opportunity is 
also a responsibility, for what we 
build will remain for years, perhaps for 
ages. And what we build will depend 
upon our holding in common certain 
guiding principles. Of these I suggest 
but a few which appeal to me as of 
greatest importance. 

The Principle of Separation 

Religion influences God 
influences man, not by being like the 
secular order, but by being unlike it. 
This principle of separation between 
the sacred and the profane is as old as 
religion, and when the distinction is 
rubbed out religion ceases. The 
aration is achieved in many ways. 


society as 


sep- 


First, there is the unmistakable dis- 
tinction between ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar architecture in the entire external 
design. Whether the building is Gothic, 
Romanesque, or American Colonial, 
any passerby can tell it is a church 
and not a bank, a school or a factory. 
When, under modern secular influences, 
church exteriors are designed like oth- 
er buildings such as these, or halls, or 
libraries, the distinction is erased. Also, 
when department counting 
houses employ ecclesiastical motifs dis- 
carded ‘by religion, the distinction 
again tends to disappear. 

Again, the earlier churches achieved 
separateness in dominant size, as they 


stores or 
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towered over their villages and often 
dwarfed the shops even of cities. As 
the dollar-worship of modern man ele- 
vated skyscraper temples-of-trade in 
honor of his god Mammon, the churches 
drew down into the shadows. They can 
no longer compete for mere size, yet 
must maintain the distinction which, 
in whatever proportions, symbolizes 
protest against secular culture and 
portrays the invitation to redeem it. 
Trinity in New York perfectly pictures 
such protest and invitation. Though 
framed by the canon of Wall Street, 
it stands in its burial ground unmis- 
takably a church, and continues its 
message which would have been alto- 
gether lost had its corporation attempt- 
ed to replace it with a skyscraper type 
of building. 

Another former means of accenting 
separation the landscaping. 
Ample space was taken as a matter of 
course when ground was less expen- 
sive, but, with the growth of business 
it had been hard to refuse flattering 
offers which come to the studies of city 
pastors, from chain stores or garages 
eager to crowd in to the very eaves of 
the church. The present tendency is 
the outward movement of the churches 
to the suburbs where more generous 
spacing may be had. While this has 
sad effects upon the religious life of 
the inner-city, it nevertheless usually 
means a more churchly type of build- 
ing, set off to better advantage. 

This principle of separation is at 
work throughout religion: in the Jew- 
ish service of Seder which separates 
the secular week from the sacred Sab- 
bath; in the orders separating the holy 
life from the profane; it is symbolized 
in the chancel which literally means, 
to cancel, and which indicates the sep- 
aration again between the secular and 
the sacred. Nothing within the chan- 
cel is proper except that which con- 
fesses God, the altar of sacrifice or the 
table of communion, the crucifix of his 
passion or the empty cross of his resur- 
rection, his written Word upon the lee- 
tern, his spoken Word from the pulpit. 
In keeping with this principle, flags, 
pictures, roses and plaques of human 
achievement will be kept out of the 
space marked off by the chancel. And 
the entire edifice with all its appoint 
ments will be an harmonious symphony 
on the theme of God’s holiness and 
Christ’s redemptive drama, rather than 
upon the skills of men. If secular 
gods are to be worshipped, let them be 
worshipped elsewhere. 

The Principle of Truth 

This, I believe, was second of Rus- 
kin’s Seven Lamps. It implies, at the 
very minimum, a certain integrity of 
purpose and performance. The theo- 
logian and the architect will mutually 


was in 


respect each other’s integrity, the for- 
mer allowing full room for the artist 
to express himself with honesty, and 
the latter sympathetically striving to 
make the building say what it means 
to say, rather than intruding into it 
his own vagaries. The theory of “art 
for art’s sake” is untenable anywhere, 
and especially so in religious art. Ec- 
clesiastical architecture is not “for its 
own sake,” but rather 
glory from the fidelity with which it 
serves the drama of revealed faith. 
The architect must know this; and 
it is well to remind the theologian, too; 
for when theologians engage in build- 
ing enterprises they often cease to be 


receives its 


theologians and become amateur artists 
making the most of the opportunity to 
express their aesthetic heresies. The 
principle of truth requires an honest 
knowledge of what a Christian church 
of the objective body of truth it is 
supposed to communicate, and an ap- 
preciation of the necessities imposed on 
form by the 


is, 


outward drama of re- 
demption. 

This principle of truth is observed 
or ignored in countless ways in the 
execution of a plan into a_ building. 
Ruskin demanded in all things an hon- 
est use of material, despising false 
structures of any sort. In my eight 
years ministry at Hyde Park, Chicago, 
I came to love the sanctuary because of 
sacred associations, though it violated 
this principle in many ways. One could 
almost forget the massive columns 
were not stone but painted tin, and 
that the ornate inner walls were simu- 
lated from plaster-board veneer. Ex- 
teriorwise, any building would possess 
more dignity in plain frame painted 
white than boasting a front elevation 
covered with tar-paper painted to look 
like bricks. 

The Principle of Growth 

We began by saying that we always 
build at a given point in time, and 
that that point has been reached by 
the passing of history. Religion may 
be static or dynamic. If static, its ar- 
chitecture will be lifeless, a mere copy 
of some past period which loses, as all 
copies must lose, the original’s quality 
of power. And if the faith is dynamic, 
its architecture will be creative, ur- 
gent and vital. 

There are three ways of ignoring this 
principle of growth which belongs as 
much to social life as to art. It may 
be ignored by fixation on the past, as in 
the final period of the Middle Ages; or 
by pre-occupation with the present, as 
with the rabid experimentalism of the 
last half of the nineteenth century; or 
by a radical leap into the future, as in 
the more extreme forms of expression- 
ism, cubism, dadaism, which have ex- 

(Turn to page 24) 
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THE CASE FOR THE SPREAD-OUT CHURCH 





Decentralizing 


UR fathers had much trouble 
OC) with roofs. They were expen- 

sive to build and difficult to 
maintain. To their way of thinking 
the more that could be put under one 
roof, the better. They were also more 
successful in sending heat upwards 
than sideways. The old hot air fur- 
nace could warm several floors but 
was not particularly effective with 
wings. In the past the box type build- 
ing, with a limited roof and basement 
area, but with several floors has been 
equated with economy. 

This congregate type church 
suited certain ideas which have 
prevalent. The Sunday school began 
as a mass meeting with a greater em- 
phasis upon the opening and closing 
of the sessions than on the lesson pe- 
riod. The atmosphere of success was 
achieved as a lot of people were drawn 
together in the closest possible prox- 
imity to each other. This reached its 
climax in the Akron plan arrangement 
by which everybody could be in one big 
room in one moment, and then in a lot 
of little rooms a few seconds later. 

In some quarters the piled up church 
has had a species of theological bless- 
ing. During the twenties the idea was 
prevalent that all of life could be sanc- 
tified by drawing it into the church. 
It was felt that basketball would some- 
how be blessed if it was played under 
the same roof that sheltered a 
pulpit. By providing for all sorts of 
activities within its walls the church 
was assumed to be uplifting those who 
participated therein. Just getting peo- 
ple through the doors of the church 
was thought to do them good. 

The multi-purpose church building 
is externally impressive. It looms high 
above the sidewalk. It says to all com- 
ers, “Here is an important insti- 
tution.” Curiously, the monumental 
church has been particularly popular 
in the South. The multiplication of 
adult Sunday school classes has made 
necessary a multiplicity of classrooms. 
Probably building costs are a bit less 
and the appeal of “the big church” a 
bit more persuasive than in the north. 


also 


been 


also 


The congregate church suffers from 
several disadvantages. 


*Church consultant, Mount Vernon, 


New York. 


building 


by pohn R Sua ord . 


The Local Church 


A SPREAD-OUT CHURCH 


Oneonta Congregational Church, Pasadena, California. 


At left, house of worship; at right, parking 


lot and Founders Hall which is used for social purposes. 


The first of these is the too 
transmission of sound. In such a build- 
ing I once heard “Joy to the World,” 
“Jesus Loves Me,” and “Happy Birth- 
day” all being sung by different groups 
at the same time. When separate 
rooms are provided it is assumed that 
one can speak up without disturbing 
others but this is not so, particularly 
when the weather gets warm and win- 
dows are opened. 

In buildings with several floors some- 
body must climb. If the little children 
get the lower floor, as they should, 
then the dear old ladies have to puff 
and strain to go higher. If the older 
classes get preferred treatment then 
the youngsters must go up stairs, 
which in some states is against the law. 

Traffic congestion inevitably devel- 
ops. Stairways become crowded and 
doorways clogged. This has its haz- 
ards, and is particularly unfortunate 
for the small children. The church is 
no place for a subway rush. 

The more floors there are to a build- 
ing the more difficult is it to alter or 
enlarge it. The future can never be 
fully foreseen and the demands made 
upon a church change with the years. 
In our own time the ideal of “togeth- 
erness” has given way to that of grad- 
ed worship. At present there is a new 
demand for nurseries and cribrooms, 


easy 


something our fathers never dreamt 
of. To change an Akron plan assem- 
bly room is as difficult a puzzle as can 
be handed an architect. Everytime 
you want to move a partition you run 
into a brick wall which helps to sup- 
port the roof. In a Southern city a 
certain church had ample cubic con- 
tents for all of its activities but found 
that it was actually cheaper and much 
more satisfactory to put up a new 
educational building than to alter the 
old one to meet new needs. 

Any addition to an old building usu- 
ally involves spoiling the side that is 
built on to. If there are several floors, 
the problem is aggravated geometric- 
ally. The problem of external appear- 
ance also arises. The cost of tearing 
down is now almost as great as that of 
putting up; to add to a multi-floor 
building gets into money rapidly. And 
you simply cannot do it piece-meal; it 
is a major operation, or nothing! 

Tradition Supports 
The Spread-Out Church 


On the other hand, the spread-out 
church has had a long and honorable 
ancestry. The Episcopal Church has 
usually provided separate buildings for 
worship and other activities. One of 
the lovelier traditions of New England 
has been the vestry or “chapel” beside 
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the church. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
once characterized the big old white 
church with a low vestry beside it at 
Hanover, New Hampshire, as “the cow 
and the calf.” The idea was to mag- 
nify worship by setting it apart from 
other goings-on. 

More recently this conception has 
flowered in what is known as the “cam- 
pus type” church in which a number 
of small buildings take the place of the 
one all-inclusive structure of the past. 
This requires an abundance of land 
and obviously is not possible on expen- 
sive downtown locations. It is really 
the child of the automobile. Most 
churches now have little foot trade. A 
car can go a mile as easily as a couple 
of blocks. This makes it possible to 
buy sites by the acre in outlying loca- 
tions without any perceptible loss in 
the size of the congregation. 

The great advantage of the spread- 
is its flexibility. This is 
points. 
part of a 

interfere 


out church 
particularly marked at two 

What takes place in one 
scattered church 
with what is going on elsewhere. 
eral meetings can be held at the same 
either traffic congestion 
The present 
least the 
school at 


does not 
Sev- 


without 
interference. 
having at 


time 
or audible 
trend is towards 
lower 
the same hour as the church service so 
that the family can come together. In 
an increasing instances 
churches are holding duplicate services 
paralleled by duplicate church schools. 
In many of the older congregate type 
buildings this is impossible. The old 
furnace often does a better job of dis- 
tributing sound than heat. What hap- 
pens downstairs resounds up. The cam- 
pus type church takes care of this situ- 


grades of the church 


number of 


ation easily. 

The spread-out church can be easily 
changing conditions. If 
a nursery is needed, one can be added 
in the form of an additional one-story 
building at relatively little expense 
and without disrupting the 
facilities. If a room is no longer need- 
ed for one purpose, it can be made over 
for other uses with comparative ease. 
Over against the rigidity of the mas- 
sive buildings of the past this new type 
of construction is almost fluid. 


adjusted to 


existing 


There Are Objections 

The first and most obvious plaint is 
about bad weather. How do you get 
from one building to the other when 
it rains? The best answer to this is 
another question, “How often 
that happen?” Also the amount of 
traffic from part to part of a church 
is exaggerated. The little children are 
brought in the family car and deposit- 
ed at the nursery or kindergarten and 


does 


stay there until they are gotten again. 
(Turn to page 18) 
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THE CHURCH OF THE PIONEERS 





Community Presbyterian Church- 


Danville, California 
by _ Campbell 


ANVILLE’S Community Presby- 

terian Church links the pres- 

ent to the past. Closely inter- 
woven with the early development of 
California, Danville occupies a position 
of affection to residents of the San 
Francisco Bay Area, and to Danville’s 
own residents. The new Community 
Presbyterian Church buildings are a 
symbol of that affection. 

By some, the church is referred to 
as “The Church of the Pioneers,” and 
the story of the neighborhood explains 
just why. 

The year 1863 witnessed the con- 
struction start of the Central Pacific 
Railroad eastward from the Great Val- 
ley of California across the Sierra 
Nevada to link up with the Union Pa- 
cific lines at Ogden, Utah. That same 
year the Board of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., com- 
missioned the Reverend H. R. Avery to 
serve in the fertile San Ramon Valley 
of California—a valley nestled be- 
tween the rugged Mt. Diablo peak to 
the east and the Coast Range Moun- 
tains skirting San Francisco Bay. 

Twelve years of missionary work in 
the valley led to consolidation of th« 
work in a central church at the village 
of Danville, and to the adoption of 
“Danville” as the name for the field. 
The first church building, erected that 
same year of 1875, was a charming 
colonial structure shaded by a grove of 
walnut, almond and cypress trees. 

As. the passed, Danville 
emerged from an agricultural town 
into a residential area for business and 
professional men of the San Francisco 
Bay area. The tunneling of the Ber- 
keley hills west of the valley by a four- 
lane super-highway brought the bay 
area within fifteen minutes traveling 
time, and permitted a tidal wave of 
suburban settlements to cover the val- 
ley hillsides. Curiously enough, the 
“village,” as Danville is known to its 
settlers, has retained a quiet domes- 
ticity expanded 
without evidéncing the awkward new- 
ness so frequently found in growing 
communities. 


years 


and most gracefully 


*This design received an award from the 
Church Architectural Guild at its annual meeting 


The little church was destroyed by 
fire in 1933, and in its place was built 
a temporary wood frame education 
building. This was to serve for both 
church and church school, until at last 
in 1951 plans for a new church swung 
into action. 

A new site of three acres, allowing 
for proper had been ac- 
quired in the nearby neighborhood, and 
a master plan was formulated to pro- 
vide for the rd 
the whole project. 
education facilities, the 
ary, the manse, parking facilities, and 
the recreation fields. But for a begin- 
ning, 1951 saw the completion of the 
chapel and two of the church school 
first unit 
completed, ground was broken for addi- 
tional school and fellowship hall areas. 


expansion, 


eventual completion o 
This is to 
main 


include 
sanctu- 


areas, and before this was 


The new buildings are contemporary 
in conception, with a suggestion of the 
architecture of early California in 
their character. The structural 


system is enveloped in stucco and red- 


steel 


wood walls, treated in cool colors to 
match the rolling meadows beyond the 
fields in which they stand. The first 
unit comprises the chapel, seating 240, 
and a nursery and a kindergarten. 
Built around a terrace garden, the 
buildings are connected by wide glass 
and translucent plastic enclosed 
ridors. The chapel, one hundred feet 
long and facing west, presents a warm 
picture of parquet patterned redwood, 
grey-green stucco and terra cotta tile; 
the cross and the doors are yellow- 
The redwood front has a nat- 
which makes the most of 
iridescent characteristic of 
As one views the front of 
the chapel from different angles the 
wood squares appear to undergo a 
subtle change of color varying from a 
deep Indian red to a luminous ochre. 


cor- 


green. 
ural finish 
the native 
the wood. 


Designed for excellent acoustic qual- 
ities, the interior has several unusual 
features. The structural frame con- 
sists of a series of rigid steel bents, 
with heavy wood beams between to 
support the heavy roof sheathing. All 
of this construction is exposed at the 
ceiling, with the steel beams painted 
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delft blue, and the sheathing beige; 
stucco walls are Monterey sand col- 
ored; the organ loft consists of ver- 
tical redwood strips with a backing of 
brick-red fabric; the redwood panel of 
the chancel is painted delft blue to 
match the beams and serves as a back- 
ground for the chancel cross. Tall slit 
windows and one square block window 
light the chapel with dramatic effect. 
Windows on the south side of the cha- 
pel are glazed with a _ golden-hued 
plastic Alsynite, and the chancel win- 
dows and west front window are 
stained glass. The architect has de- 
signed custom hanging lamps with a 
painted spun aluminum hood and a 
vellum colored glass Flooring 
is asphalt tile, and the oak pews are 
stained with a soft grey pigment. 


base. 


te 





COMMUNITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Danville, California 


The educational areas are shaded by 
large roof overhangs and enclosed by 
glass walls which minimize the feeling 
from the 
provide classrooms that 


of separation out-of-doors 


and are re- 
freshing and cheerful workshops for 
youngsters. Solid walls are finished 
in integrally colored stuccos; floors are 
covered with durable sanitary asphalt 
tiles, and as in the chapel, the ceilings 
throughout, including the 
under construction, 
ward expressions of 
spanning systems used. 

Church membership numbers 309, 
and the total attendance at the three 
Sunday morning services averages 
300. Sunday school enrollment is 400. 
The present pastor, H. Wesley Van 
Delinder, succeeds fifteen pastors who 


areas 
straightfor- 
structural 


now 
are 
the 





have served the Danville Presbyterian 
Church since its organization seventy- 
seven years ago. Dr. Paul Wendt, pro- 
business administration at 
the University of California in Ber- 
keley, was the chairman of the church’s 
building committee. The contract price 
for the first unit of construction was 
$68,219.00; builders are Pike and Hill, 
of Diablo, California. Architectural 
services were by the office of Donald 
Powers Smith, A.I.A., of San Francisco, 

The church buildings demtdt- 
strate a logical answer in design, cost 
and function, and plans for expansion 
will keep step with the growing popu- 
lation of Danville. In the meantime 
the devoted residents of Danville have 
made a good start on the next seventy- 
seven years. 


fessor of 


new 
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Decentralizing the Local Church 
(From page 16) 

How often does a dinner meeting ad- 
journ to the church proper? In cold 
or rainy climates a further answer is 
the construction of covered or even 
enclosed passageways, or even having 
the various rooms attached to one an- 
other. We know of a church which 
met this situation by buying a one- 
story army barracks, cutting it up into 
rooms, and then connecting them with 
a porch along one side. 

Although the question of heat is 
often raised, it is really not an objec- 
tion to this arrangement. Two fairly 
recent developments help at this point. 
We now know how to insulate build- 
ings so that they can be kept warm 
easily, and we have found ways to 
transmit heat for considerable dis- 
tances without perceptible loss. Actu- 
ally it is more economical to heat a scat- 
tered out church than a piled up one. 
With the latter it is usually necessary 
to warm the whole building in order to 
make any part comfortable; with the 
former the full heat is only turned on 
where it is needed. Also rooms of 
reasonable size can be warmed in a re- 
latively short period of time. To hold 
a meeting in a scattered out church it 
is not necessary to start the furnace 
many hours in advance. 

The cost of the scattered out church 
is greater per cubic foot than the 
piled up church, but you do not need 
so much of it, and it is more usable. 

Obviously a spread out building re- 
quires more roof and more sidewalls 
than one which is more concentrated. 
Over against this can be put several 
economies. The roof can be very sim- 
ple or even flat, and will be without the 
ridges and valleys which make so 
much trouble on old buildings. The 
walls may be largely of glass, which 
often is cheaper than brick work, and 
does not require extensive foundations. 
The footings need go down only so far 
as the frost line. If the soil is sand 
or clay, the floor can be laid right on 
the ground. Stairs are eliminated en- 
tirely and corridors greatly reduced. 
The savings on stairs, basement, the 
elimination of floor supports and light- 
er side walls will go far towards can- 
celling out the cost of more roof and 
walls. 

A very practical advantage of the 
spread out church is that it can be 
built as needed and as it can be afford- 
ed. Most congregations find it easier 
to erect three $25,000 buildings over a 
period of years than to put up one 
$75,000 structure,—and they are far 
more likely to get what they need when 
they need it. Any large and compli 
cated structure must be designed to an- 
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Insuring Buildings Under Construction 
by Arthur L! H. Street 


RDINARILY, loss of a completed 
church building, or other struc- 
ture, by fire or windstorm, is 
covered by a different sort of policy 
than that used to a loss of a 
building in course of construction. So, 
it clearly behooves those responsible for 
protecting by insurance a church soci- 
ety against loss or damage to see to it 
that there is no hiatus between the 
termination of a policy covering con- 
struction and the taking effect of in- 
surance upon the completed building. 
This thought is raised by an inter- 
esting Texas case that was lately de- 
cided by the United States Court of 
Appeals, Fifth Circuit. (Commercial 
Standard Insurance Co. v. Rhode Island 
Insurance Co., 193 Fed. 2d 375.) 
issued to Morgan 


cover 


Commercial Mill 


Baptist Church a temporary “builder’s 


risk” policy covering a building then 
under construction, effective while con- 
struction continued and until the build- 
ing should be “fully completed and oc- 
cupied either in whole or in part.” 
Under Texas insurance regulations 
the policy was cancellable only on “‘com- 
pletion of the risk.””’ No permanent pol- 
icy could be written until the building 
was “closed in, and windows 
hung, and roof on.” If additional work 
was necessary to complete the building 


doors 


ticipate future needs—and that is most 
difficult to do. The landscape is clut- 
tered with churches care 
for expected developments which never 
took place. To build for present needs 
is true economy. 

The climactic objection is 
you make it look like a church?” Well, 
you don’t in the that some 
churches dominate the landscape. The 
spread out church is by nature unob- 
trusive. But the process of making it 
look like a church is exceedingly sim- 
ple. All that is needed is one strong 
external symbol—a steeple, a tower, an 


cross. 


planned to 


“How do 


sense 


impressive doorway, or just a 
This establishes the character of the 
institution. After that is done, the 
various buildings or parts of buildings 
can follow the logic of their own na- 
ture. They can be what they would 
naturally be, which means truly eco- 
nomical construction and great utility. 


a permissive endorsement was required. 

The same local insurance agent, as 
of the Rhode 
Company prepared a permanent policy, 
which bore no such endorsement. It 
was then expected that the church 
would be completed in three days, but 
the permanent policy had not been 
delivered nor had the construction been 
completed—although nearly so—and it 
had not been occupied as a church, when 
the work was destroyed by fire about 
a week later. 


representative Island 


Both companies denied liability, but 
to avoid possible penalties and interest, 
each company paid half of the loss and 
litigated between themselves the ques- 
tion as to which company, if either, 
was liable for the whole loss. Decid- 
ing that Commercial, which had issued 
the temporary risk policy, must bear 
the whole loss, the Court of Appeals 
said in part: 

“Not only was the church ineligible 
for a permanent policy under the Texas 
insurance regulations, because not yet 
completed, but there was no delivery 
of the new policy, actual or construc- 
tive, prior to the fire. * * * Moreover, 
the new policy provided that it should 
be effective only while the church was 
being used for church purposes, and 
the building had not yet been occupied 
when the fire occurred. The new policy 
was issued under the mistaken belief 
that the church would be completed and 
occupied on or before August 31, but 
this condition precedent to the effec- 
tiveness of the policy also failed. The 
new policy therefore had not become 
effective when the fire occurred. * * * 

“On the other hand, since the church 
building had not been completed, and 
had not been occupied either in whole 
or in part, the temporary builder’s risk 
policy was still operative. That policy 
could not be cancelled prior to the com- 
pletion of the risk, which had not yet 
occurred. The policy was not surrend- 
ered, nor was there any obligation or 
intention on the part of assured to 
surrender it. The attempted, but inef- 
fectual, issuance of the new policy did 
cancel the temporary 


not ipso facto 


policy.” 
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over a half mile of 


Firestone 


cushioning cuts the 


| FOAMEX 
iT 


f 


congregation’s costs! 


A 


Foamex pew cushion installa- 
tions for the Columbus Ave 
Baptiste Church, Waco, 
Texas... by L. L. Sams 

& Sons, Waco, Texas 


For its economy, alone, Foamex would 
be the preferred seat cushioning 
in Church installations, 


because no 

Foamex cushioning 
has ever been 
known to wear out! 


Foamex cannot pack down, sag, shift or lump up. It holds its 
shape—and the shape of the pew cushion for life. 


Even the covering material stays new-looking longer, because 
Foamex cannot mat, shift or sag, to stretch the covering thin. 


Foamex is clean, cool, sanitary. Millions of tiny air-and-latex 
cells breathe to expel dirt and dust. Foamex cuts tedious vacuum- 
ing, airing — requires little or no maintenance. 


Foamex comfort is truly unique. Just a little Foamex—only two 
inches in this Columbus Avenue Baptist Church installation—de- 
livers much more comfort than twice as much, space-consuming 
conventional stuffings. 


Whether you are building a new Church or contemplating re- 
placements, see your Church seating contractor first. He will show 
you samples and quote prices that prove the superior economy—in 
terms of long life, low maintenance, no replacements—of Firestone 
Foamex cushioning. Or write Firestone, Akron for a list of sources. 


Foamex Sales Offices: 


1200 Firestone Parkway, Akron, Ohio 

26 East 16th St., Chicago, Illinois 

Fall River, Massachusetts 

2525 Firestone Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
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WHAT MAKES GOOD ACOUSTICS? 





Sound and Your Church 


by M. A, Smith+ 


F one narrows the general definition 

of “church” to an edifice where a 

congregation assembles to hear the 
“word of God preached,” then the ef- 
fect of that edifice on the clarity of 
speech and its distribution in ample 
loudness, for average ears at every 
seat, is of prime importance. About 
fifty years ago Professor Wallace C. 
Sabine (1868-1919) discovered the fun- 
damental reasons why one heard so 
well in some rooms and so poorly and 
un-understandably in others. 

Briefly, an acoustical analysis of an 
existing church or one made from in- 
formation and plans obtained from the 
architect, for a building about to be 
built, determines whether or not the 
room complies with the three consid- 
erations for good hearing which are 
listed below: 

I. Is noise, created without or with- 
in, going to be sufficiently loud during 
periods to mask “wanted 
such as speech and music be- 


service 
sounds” 
cause it is louder than those? 

This 


means (1) a consideration of 


the site and its proximity to railroads,~ 


heavily traveled highways and similar 
noise producers, and checking. the ade- 
quacy of the sound insulation afforded 
by the boundaries (floor, ceiling and 
walls); (2) an examination of machin- 
ery required in the building, limiting 
its noise production by specification, 
to levels which are below that normally 
used for speech and music in the 
church. 

II. The room should be so planned 
that a comparatively even distribution 
of sound to all seating positions from 
the usual sources will result. 

This demands (1) a study of the 
plans or the existing building, for the 
existence of curved surfaces which are 
concave to the room, which adversely 
focus sound from the source toward 
restricted areas in the room, providing 
more than enough loudness for those 
areas and inadequate loudness for the 
others, and (2) a study of the shape 
of the room and particularly the exist- 
lack of surfaces 
which will aid in the even distribution 
of sound from the source toward the 
seating areas. 


ence or reflecting 


*Acoustical United States 


Company 


engineer Gypsum 
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III. Reverberation 

When sound is produced in an open, 
flat and treeless area, it progresses in 
every direction from its source and is 
heard but once by anyone close enough 
to the source to hear it as it goes on 
its way to oblivion. In a_ building, 
sound moves outwardly from the 
source at about 760 miles per hour. It 
quickly reaches the limiting boundaries 
of the room, where it is reflected to- 
ward other boundaries at the 
high speed during which part of it—a 
very small part—is lost by each impact 
with any object or boundary in the 
room. The sound waves, as they ema- 
nate from the source, literally bounce 
around the in every direction, 
filling it with sound, which remains 
audible in the room for a definite cal- 


same 


room 


culable period. 

If the room is large, it is possible to 
hear echoes (distinct repetitions of 
sound) when the from the 
source to a boundary and back to the 
listener (the “round trip” path which 
the sound takes) is greater than ap- 


distance 


proximately fifty-six feet. 

The reverberation time of a room 
may be defined as the length of time in 
seconds for a sound of specified pitch 
and loudness to decay to inaudibility 
after the source has ceased to speak. 
Professor Wallace original 
formula for this relationship, obtained 
first experimentally and _ confirmed 
mathematically, that the 


Sabine’s 


rever- 


Says 


: 12 35 14 156 
REV. TIME IN SECONDS —> 




















beration time of a room is equal to 
five hundredths of the volume in cubic 
feet divided by the total absorption in 
the room. The absorption is expressed 
in units, which are roughly equivalent 
to the amount of sound which would 
pass through an open window one 
square foot in area. Since his original 
work, the Sabine formula for rever- 
beration has had several refinements, 
which are of much more interest to 
acousticians than to churchmen, and 
will not be discussed here. 

In a reverberant room (1) the loud- 
ness of sound is increased above that 
of its production and (2) sounds pre- 
viously uttered remain, in audible loud- 
ness, while successive sounds are be- 
ing produced. A confusion of syllables 
when reverberation times are 
This makes good audition 


results 
too long. 
impossible. 

The diagram Figure No. 1 represents 
the theoretical increase and decay in 
loudness units of a typical test sound 
for the cycle from quiet through maxi- 
mum loudness to quiet for a ten-sec- 
ond period. Let us that the 
increase in loudness, as one starts to 
produce it, has reached the maximum 
output of the instrument which is used 
at point “A.” Because of reverbera- 
tion, the loudness continues to increase 
until the rate of absorption of the 
sound energy is equal to its rate of 
production. The room is then in acous- 
tical balance and if the sound 


assume 


is con- 
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tinued as shown in the diagram, the 

listance “B-C” represents the time for 

which that “steady state” continued. 

At “C,” the source of sound is stopped, | 
then the remainder of the curve from 
“D” to “E” represents the decay of 
the sound to inaudibility and the length 
of time from “D” to “E,” measured | 
horizontally as shown, represents the | 
reverberation time of the specific room | 
for that specific sound. A little study | 
of the figure shows that (1) the loud- | 
ness has increased and (2) the sound 

remains audible in the room for a 

definite period. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


These phenomena can be easily ob- 
served in any reverberant room. They | 
will be observed in an empty church, by 
making a sound of known loudness, say 
on the organ, stopping the tone pro- | 
duction and simply listening. This | 
should be noticed even though the 
church has been properly treated | 
acoustically or so designed that it re- 
quires little or no treatment. 

The ideal or desirable reverberation 
times at which speech and music are 
heard best have been established by 
tests and experience, which show that 
rooms of larger cubic volume can tol- 
erate longer reverberation times than 
those of smaller cubic volume, and that 
the area in which good hearing for 
speech and music is found is shown 
between the upper and lower limits 
of the curves shown in Diagram No. 2, 
which also fixes them for rooms with 
definite volumes. 

In speech the vowel sounds are long- 
er in utterance and more musical than 
the consonants. Many of the conso- 
nants, unlike the vowels, are weak in 
acoustical power. Since the number 
of vowels in speech is less than the 
number of consonants and there are 
fine shades of distinguishing “noises” 
between many of the consonants, they 
are more easily blurred by reverbera- 
tion and speech becomes difficult to 
impossible to comprehend. 

Tests, which have been repeated 
many, many times, show a definite re- 
lationship between the ability of listen- 
ers to hear meaningless words com- 
posed of syllables containing a con- 
sonant and one vowel, usually combined 
into two syllable “words,” and the re- 
verberation time of the room. Further 
tests have shown that for normal 
speech, a listener need only hear ap- 
proximately eighty-five per cent of the 
isolated syllables of speech to fully 
comprehend it, since the listener ob- 
tains the missing information from the 
context as the speaker continues to 
talk. The optimum curves of Figure 
No. 2 have been set considering all of 
these factors. 

From the above, to secure proper 
reverberation time, one has but to con- 
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sider the cubic volume of the room and 
the amount of sound absorption it con- 
tains. In every audience room natural 
absorbents, such as carpets, upholstered 
seats, draperies, grille openings and 
particularly the congregation, are quite 
useful and contrast with the rather 
low absorption of the large areas of 
plaster, concrete, brick, tile, terra 
cotta, etc. 

The relationship between the amounts 
of absorption provided by various ob- 
jects that are of sufficiently large ab- 
sorption to be useful in reducing rever- 
beration time is interesting. A human 
being furnishes about four units of ab- 
sorption. A good grade of pew cush- 
about two seat. A wooden 
little less than half a unit. A 
may 
foot un- 
Fabrics, 
an 


ions per 
pew a 
padded, long pile carpet 
a half unit 
conditions. 
folded, 


Commercial 


absorb 


about per square 


der favorable 


heavily draped and about 


equal amount. acoustical 


absorbents, which are placed on 


propriate surfaces to supply otherwise 


ap- 


lacking absorption, vary in their abil- 
ities to absorb sound from about thirty- 
five to ninety units of absorption fo: 
each 100 square feet of surface. 

Two things of great usefulness to 
economic value to 


church The 
first, that a great portion of the absorp- 


the designer and of 


builders are shown here. 


tion which is necessary is provided by 


the congregation and, 
beration time becomes shorter with in- 


since the rever- 


creases in absorption, the reverbera- 
time drops auditors increase 
in number. It is therefore important 
that the room be designed for the ex- 
pected average congregation in order 
that the time will be 
best for Remembering 
that a variation of about a half second 
is quite tolerable in the desirable re 
verberation time, we have a consider- 
able degree of tolerance to offset er- 
rors in computation, and variations in 
absorption in the many elements of 
absorption which must added to- 
gether to produce the total absorption 

If we utilize the possible 
that be provided by 
cushions or fully uphol- 
theater chairs, we can 
the difference in rever- 
beration times that of the 
empty and the when it is 
fully occupied since, as the congrega- 
occlude the 
which 


as 


tion 


reverberation 


general use. 


be 


in the room. 
absorption can 
using pew 
stered 


still further 


reduce 


between 
room room 

ab- 
they 


comes in, 
of the 
cover by their presence. The ideal situ- 


tion they 


sorption seating 
ation would be to have each seat equal- 
to the absorption of its 

could 
which 


audience 


ly absorbent 
Then 
time 
any 


occupant. one provide a 
reverberation 


for 


would be 


constant condition 
Such chairs are available. 
The relationship of the volume of the 
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This is taken from 


and published by 


diagram 


6 68! 2 
VOLUME OF ROOM - CU. FT 
“Theory & Use of Architectural 
Acoustical 


4 ee 


Acoustical Materials." Copyrighted 


Materials Association. 


Figure 2 


room to its seating capacity is import- 
ant acoustically, and it is also import- 


ant financially. Buildings are fre- 
quently rated on the cost per cubic foot 
of 
a church reduces its cost, makes it also 
them 


without having to purchase any acous- 


structure. Reducing the volume of 


possible to design acoustically 
tical treatment, as it is called, to pro- 
vide the 
tween the natural absorption and that 
which must exist in the room for good 
Unfortunately, many of the 
traditional church designs, particularly 
the perpendicular gothic, the churches 
which are built in a cruciform plan, 


difference in absorption be- 


hearing. 


with transepts, a long nave and a deep 
chancel, which greatly increase the 
number of cubic feet of volume per in- 
dividual, seem to have a desirability 
because of their obviously religious as- 
pects, the symbolism which is frequent- 
ly built into them, and many other rea- 
sons. 


The increasingly popular contempo- 


rary architecture, in able hands, has 
provided many a church design obvi- 
ously ecclesiastical, with aetherial val- 
ues which are quite satisfying to most 
congregations. Such buildings cost less 
to build, 


the room, and very frequently provide 


avoid surfaces concave io 
surfaces definitely designed to be acous- 
tically useful in reflecting sounds to the 
seating areas; and hence a method for 
carrying the message of the particu- 
church 


strangers 


to its congregation and to 
within the with full 
clarity and understandability. 


lar 
gates 


fully 
isting 
Sabinet 


It is not always possible 
correct faulty acoustics in 
churches, but Dr. Paul E. 
has said; “rooms are acoustically good 
not through possession of positive vir- 


as 


tues so much as through the absence of 
serious faults.” It is frequently possible 
to temper the faults sufficiently to pro- 
duce tolerable to good conditions. As an 
example of this, where the distribution 
is bad because of focusing curved sur- 
faces, the focusing can be tempered by 
placing acoustical treatment on such 
surfaces or, if that is not possible one 
can eliminate the distribution difficulty 
by reducing the reverberation time of 
the room to sub-normal levels through 
the use of commercial acoustical absorb- 
ents and use a public address system to 
deliver sound in audible quantities and 
at proper levels to those portions of the 
room which are deprived of such serv- 
ice by the design of the building. 
There is one jangling element, a mild 
variety of controversy which exists in 
the acoustical design of churches, be- 
cause of the desires of many organists 
for a long reverberation time which, 
of course, increases the loudness with 
which they can play, produces “timber 
shaking” tones in the pedal bass, and 
the advocates of shorter reverberation 
times which permit the understanding 
of speech. The present author has no 
desire to enter into this controversy, ex- 
cept to say that one cannot have both 
time for music 


24) 


a long reverberation 


(Turn to page 
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BEAUTIFUL INTERIOR 
WOODWORK 


FOR ANOTHER 


DISTINGUISHED CHURCH 


Chancel, First Presbyterian Church, Wilmette, Illinois, 
Architect, Stanley M. Peterson. 1 
” 


Built, Finished and Installed By ONE Group of Craftsmen 


rOEN, 


6 Om 


Effective blending of traditional Gothic 
design and the beauty of fine architectural 
woodwork gives the chancel of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Wilmette an atmos- 
phere of divinity that inspires a mood of 
reverence in every visitor. The reredos and 
paneling are of fine mission oak, constructed 
and finished precisely to the architect’s speci- 
fications by the craftsmen of Woodwork 
Corporation. The completed work was 
installed in the church by Woodwork 
Corporation installation experts. 

The skill of Woodwork Corporation crafts 
men, the Woodwork policy of adhering pre- 


cisely to the architect’s specifications, and 
the completely coordinated construction- 
finishing-installing service which Woodwork 
Corporation provides are your guarantee of 
complete satisfaction. Woodwork’s one-group 
control eliminates errors and delays and 
guarantees completion of the work on schedule 
with efficiency and economy. However large 
or small your custom woodwork 

plans, it will pay you to get an 

estimate from Woodwork 

Corporation. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
describing Woodwork Corporation services 


SEND US YOUR PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR PRICING . . . or 


ask for further information on Woodwork Corporation services. 


WOODWORK CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
1427 WEST TWENTY FIRST STREET, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
Serving Architects, Designers and Contractors For Nearly Half a Century 
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What the Architect Can Do 
For Religion 

(From 
their influence to some extent, 
even into ecclesiastical architecture. 

The growth principle upon 
the feel for history and a knowledge 
of history. Since we build in the tra- 
dition of Protestantism, it is necessary 
that we know what Protestantism 
means. A firm grasp upon the central 
doctrines of the Reformation, which 
are also the doctrines of St. Augustine 
and of St. Paul, are quite necessary, 
even for proper arrangement of the 
chancel furniture. Without this knowl- 
edge of and appreciation for our own 
past, fanciful innovations are intro- 
duced, for instance, the altar-centered 
rather than the table-centered chancel, 
with no better reason than a whim for 
difference, and with no interpretation 
to the people to make it meaningful. 

Next, the growth principle means 
that we interpret history with dynamic 
relevance to the present age. All his- 
tory is dynamic while it is happening. 
What religion does in its own time be- 
comes history with each sunset. The 


page 14) 
tended 


insists 


Sound and Your Church 


(From page 22 

and a shorter reverberation time for 
speech without very expensive and 
practically impossible resort to areas in 
the room of variable absorption, ~in 
which parts of the absorption can be 
removed mechanically when music is to 
be played, and restored when speech is 
to be heard. The better way, in his 
opinion, is to make a fair compromise 
between the two, giving music the en- 
hancement it may require and yet hav- 
ing reverberation times perhaps a lit- 
tle longer, taken at the upper limit of 
the curve in Figure No. 2 or even a 
quarter second it which would 
still permit audibility of speech in un- 
derstandable fashion for most of the 
communicants. 

For the churchman, the procedure, 
to be sure his new church will be acous- 
tically satisfactory, is to be certain 
that the architect is competent, acous- 
tically, or has used the services of an 
acoustician in his design and also in 
the amount, if any is necessary, of 
acoustical treatment required. If an 
existing church does not provide acous- 
tics satisfactory to the congregation, a 
consulting acoustician can be employed 
to make a survey and provide an an- 
swer, or one can employ the services 
of the Acoustical Engineering Depart- 
ments of any of the larger manufac- 
turers of acoustical absorbents for the 


above 


same purpose, usually without cost or 
obligation. 
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ancient doctrines are never finished, 
but every theological proposition. must 
be re-thought, re-stated and struggled 
over in every age and in every indi- 
vidual Christian. Even so simple a 
truism as “God is love’ may have one 
meaning in the Rome of 325 A.D., and 
another in the Chicago of 1952, A.D. 

To embody this, our buildings must 
be historical yet not static, and con- 
temporary yet not rebellious and indi- 
vidualistic, prophetic yet not futuristic. 

The Worshipping Church 

Small or large, let the church con- 
fess God. In exterior design, from cor- 
nerstone to its domes, towers or spires; 
and in the ordered unity of its interior, 
even to the smallest decorative detail, 
let it invite: 

O COME, LET US WORSHIP THE 
LORD IN THE BEAUTY OF HOLI- 
NESS. 

Even an intimate sanctuary may 
suggest majesty, and a great sanctu- 
ary may provide participation rather 
than a mere spectacle. We do not here 
merely review a drama once enacted 
nineteen hundred and half a 
century ago; we participate in the 
eternal drama of redemption. From 
narthex to chancel, all physical lines 
converge upon the focus of absorbing 
interest. The entrance is no mere ves- 
tibule for and small talk 
with neighbors, but an outer court of 
spiritual preparation. A hush falls 
upon the worshipper as he now defi- 
nitely himself from the 
world of passions and of things to take 
his part as a penitent seeking forgive- 
ness from the only source which offers 
forgiveness.Within, all lights andsounds 


years 


overshoes 


separates 


and symbols must serve the whole. Au- 
tomatically the lines of attention lead 
forward, carrying the eye and the 
spirit to the written Word symbolized 
by the lectern, and the spoken Word 
symbolized in the pulpit; and meeting 
at the Table of Memory with the Cross 
of the Resurrection above it. The re- 
redos is no mere screen for pleasing 
color, but, as the veil of the ancient 
Temple, typifies the ineffable mystery, 
suggests that beyond all that we may 
think is the more-yet of our God-in- 
Christ. 

The rich language of symbolism may 
aid the worshipper in his confession 
and his understanding of the revela- 
tion. Mere abstract decoration dis- 
tracts. Where symbolism is employed, 
instruction should accompany it, and 
even in the barest churches some sym- 
bolism will surely be found. All the 
symbolic devices in wood-carving, sculp- 
ture and glass should be used to the 
fullest in the worship. A pamphlet 
may describe their meaning; confirma- 
tion classes may be taught them on 
stated tours about the building; and 
frequent references from the pulpit 
will help the worshipper understand 
this ancient language which is all too 
foreign to many modern Christians. 

The worship should be restful but 
not dead; lively yet not restless. The 
building and its appointments may sug- 
gest the quiet power which flows 
through the spirit when worship is 
genuine. The sanctuary is not busy 
with distracting bric-a-brac, fancy pic- 
tures and mottoes. We are not enthu- 
siastic over blackboards proudly pro- 
claiming that the Sunday school col- 


Photo by Dorsev 


SAINT ANNE’S CHURCH, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


This picture, taken from “Sound Magazine,” is offered by the author as a church adequately 
treated for sound 
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lected twelve dollars and ninety-two 
ents today whereas on Sunday a year 
ago it collected only eleven dollars and 
ninety-one cents. We wish no puzzle 
windows calling to us: Look this way 
and listen; I’ve a story to tell you. 

Our worship, too, is sacramental. 
The table-centered arrangement is es- 
sential to the Protestant conception of 
the Lord’s Supper as the memorial 
rather than the sacrifice. The pulpit 
may be either centered or aside, with 
good reasons for either choice. 

The Preaching Church 

In the late Middle Ages before the 
challenge of the Reformation, preach- 
ing had fallen into disrepute and dis- 
use. Many priests simply could not 
preach; some read homilies of the fath- 
ers; others could not read, they merely 
collected their revenues. Not only the 
Reformation, but the great preaching 
orders of Catholicism, particularly the 
Dominicans and the Franciscans, re- 
preaching. With the Reform- 
ers, clear across the continent and 
through England preaching was again 
made central to Christian worship. 
With Calvin there could be no true 
service without the preaching of the 
Word. It must always accompany the 
supper and baptisms. So the great pul- 
pit tradition of Protestantism con- 
tinued, and continues. 


vived 


And so, the pulpit became the central | 


focus of Protestant meeting-houses. 
Properly interpreted, this may still be 
a good arrangement. But the pulpit 
at the center came, with many, to mean 
that the most important element of 
the worship was the man in the pulpit, 
reputedly the most lettered man in his 
community whose word formed public 
opinion as well as testified to the Christ 
who sent him. Many spoke of joining, 
not the church, but the Reverend Mis- 
ter Brown’s church. The central pul- 
pit still stands in many of our fine 
churches reinterpreted, not as the sym- 
bol of the speech of man, but of the 
Word of God. The present worship 
revival, however, has gone far toward 
establishing the divided chancel wher- 
ever new churches are built or old 
ones remodeled. 

The church itself must preach, though 
no human word were spoken in it. 
Yet, the word of the spokesman be- 
longs, for: How shall they hear with- 
out a preacher? The sanctuary should 
be designed with that in mind. 
a small room may be arranged to offer 
some reach so that the Word may be 
given with majesty and authority, and 
the sermon not become mere chatting 
with neighbors sitting about one’s feet. 


The cathedral design must be guarded | 


against remoteness and coldness. The 
(Turn to page 29) 
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Salmon, Idaho | ve 
ALMON, IDAHO, town of 2,700 — | | il (lil 


S people, is “over the mountains 
from anywhere.” It lies in the 





7 
Rocky Mountains, just under the con- pare H:: 3 


tinental divide, near the Idaho-Montana 7 
border. It is 170 miles to the nearest Fuasad Be 
Methodist church in our distriét. It is Re rre ee i 
over 100 miles to the nearest railroad. os a hs 
Flowing through the middle of town md hl 
is the Salmon River, known as the 
“River of No Return” from the fact 

3 Craprecaerse aonseny 
that below Salmon it flows through a 
wilderness for over 200 miles, and —— 
though boats float down it, it is impos- } MAIN 
sible for them to return upstream. The 
town of Salmon is on the edge of a vast cy 
wilderness, and is the starting point for PLacsvese voneece 
many big game hunting and scenic trips 2% 
by pack trail. Cattle grazing, mining, j 
and lumber are the chief sources of 
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The new church at Salmon is being lal 
built by a congregation that was the 
first Methodist congregation to be or- 
ganized in the state of Idaho, being 
organized in 1873, when Salmon was 
a mining town, and was on a circuit 
with the famous mining camp of Vir- 
ginia City over the hills in Montana. 
The new church replaces an old church 
which was finished in 1884 and was 
abandoned for public worship in 1940. 
The bell in the new church is the same voanace ta 
bell which was used in the old church 
and was brought into Salmon by freight 


(Turn to page 28) | 


*This design received an award from the 
Church Architectural Guild 
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THY SERVANT DEPARTED IN PEACE 





Samuel M. wemer 


by Wham 


T is quite impossible in a few para- 
| graphs to refer fully and properly 

to our good friend and editorial 
associate, Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer. It 
will take time for us at the Revell Com- 
pany to realize that his tall, swinging 
form no longer will come into our office 
like a breath of fresh air, if I might 
be excused for mixing up figures of 
speech. 

During his late illness he lived at 
Fifth Avenue and Tenth Street in New 
York City, and frequently conferred 
with us and advised with us about 
various editorial matters. His com- 
ments were to the point and were based 
on an amazing and long experience as 
a missionary to the Moslems, a profes- 
sor at the Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, an author, and a preacher of 
the Word. Around the conference ta- 
ble, in spirit he seemed to be a young 
man, for his eighty-odd years seemed 
to mean nothing to him. His ready wit 
tossed off the years, and to the very 


end of his life he was an 


*President, Fleming H. Revell Company, West 


wood, New Jersey 


The Methodist Church 


Salmon, Idaho 

(From 
wagon in 1837. Impetus for the build- 
ing of the new church came when it 
was made a special project by the Idaho 
Conference as part of the nation-wide 
“Advance” program of the Methodist 
Church. Assistance is also being given 
by the National Board of Missions and 
Church Extension, Cost of the building 
is being greatly reduced by labor do- 
nated by members of the congregation. 


page 26) 


The Salmon parish includes a county 
of 4,000 square miles and a population 
of 6,000 people. The pastor also has 
services in rural areas in schoolhouses 
for persons too far from town to attend 
church in Salmon. In the small mining 
community of Cobalt, 32 miles back in 
the mountains from Salmpn, the Sun- 
day School was organized in a saloon, 
but is now being conducted in a newly 
constructed, modern schoolhouse. The 
saloon keeper closed for one hour Sun- 
day morning to allow the church school 
service. 


informal, -. 


R Wr iheourt 


talkative, and friendly person. 

We urged him, as his family did 
too, to take life easier; he always 
agreed and then, as in his last speak- 
ing engagement, he would accept a call 
to preach, extend himself too far and 
soon would be in the hospital for a pe- 
riod of rest. 

He was recovering from such an at- 
tack a year ago and was resting in 
Virginia. An invitation came to him, 
asking him to speak in New York; 
there he spoke twice instead of once 
and an hour rather than fifteen min- 
utes, and our next word was that he 
was recovering at the Presbyterian 
Hospital in New York City. Twice I 
called on him there and found him 
sitting comfortably in the sunroom 
talking with visitors and joking with 
the staff. He was quite confident that 
he would recover soon in a rest home 
in Connecticut, but while there his 
heart failed, and that was the end of 
his long life. 

This brief and personal reference to 
Dr. Zwemer is being written a few days 
after the funeral which was largely 


Architect Robert L. Durham, of Rob- 
ert L. Durham & Associates, Seattle 9, 
Washington, says of the design: 

“We have tried to give the church 
the stability of a reasonably conserva- 
tive design and yet, at the same time, 
to offer a challenge in design in keeping 
with the spirit of the area. The church 
is a frame building with scissors trusses 
for support of the roof, with wood 
shingles on the roof. The exterior walls 
are faced with Idaho buff brick and a 
portion of the walls are covered with 
pre-stained shakes. Windows are wood 
with a cathedral amber glass in the 
nave; a warm air heating system, 
asphalt tile over plywood for floors in 
the nave and Sunday school rooms; 
with exterior walls plastered. We feel 
that the struggling 
church a chance to operate in an ade- 
quate building which anybody can rec- 
ognize as a church, but at the same 
time is not a copy of anything done 


design gives a 


before.” 

The plans won an award from the 
Church Architectural Guild at its meet- 
ing last January. The pastor is Don Ian 
Smith. 


attended at the First Presbyterian 
Church in New York City. I will omit 
any summary of his career and will 
refer to the life of Dr. Zwemer, writ- 
ten by Dr. J. Christy Wilson of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, to be pub- 
lished this autumn by the Baker Book 
Company in Grand Rapids. 

During World War II, Dr. Zwemer 
was our guest at our home in River- 
dale-on-Hudson; before dinner we were 
taking a walk together and passed the 
Riverdale Presbyterian Church. He 
told me he had never seen the interior, 
and we went in. At the time, our son, 
William R. Barbour, Jr., was serving 
with the “Eighth Air Force” and was 
piloting a B-17 based in England. The 
afternoon sunlight streamed through 
the beautiful windows. We were alone. 
Suddenly Dr. Zwemer said, “Let’s say 
a little prayer for Bill.” 


About a year before Dr. Zwemer’s 
death the New York City press report- 
ed the tragic story of a fourteen-year- 
old girl who tossed her illegitimate 
baby boy out of a window and was 
taken to a New York City hospital un- 
der police protection. Dr. Zwemer was 
a patient on the same floor. He talked 
with the policeman on guard, got the 
facts behind the story about the girl 
mother, and wrote a note to the unfor- 
tunate girl telling her that he wished 
to talk with her, and reported that he 
was a minister. To him she was a child 
mother in trouble. He talked with her 
three times and during his last visit 
mentioned that she must have had 
some name in mind for her baby boy, 
although he lived only an hour. “No,” 
she said, “I did not. I have had so 
much trouble; my mother is poor; I 
just did not think about a name, but 
you have been so kind to me that I'll 
tell you what I’ll do—TI’ll call him 
‘Sam’, and think of you and of how 
kind you have been to me.” 


And that, kind reader, is Dr. Zwem- 
er as he will be remembered by his 
many friends, widely scattered, but 
happy indeed that they were privileged 
to meet and to know him. 

Dr. Zwemer’s last request of me at 
the hospital was to bring to him three 
copies of his book, The Glory of the 
Empty Tomb. I did so, and he told me 
that he wished to give them to patients 
him. This book is a searching 
study of the resurrection of Jesus as 
final proof of the Christian hope and 
faith and is a companion volume to his 
The Glory of the Cross and The Glory 
of the Manger—all three bear the Rev- 
ell imprint. 


near 


Dr. Zwemer had a joke for every oc- 
casion, but as a friend said to me at 
the funeral, “Dr. Zwemer lived near 
the Lord.” 
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What the Architect Can Do 


— 

For Religion 

(From page 25) 
cathedrals of Europe were not wenn 
to preach in. Congregations attended | 
for the spectacle; they stood, wearing 
such heavy garments as they could to 
keep warm in winter; they came and 
went as the sacrifice proceeded; if | 
they huddled behind columns, or if | 
rumbled echoes of Latin escaped their 
understanding, it did not matter; the 
mass only was important. 

The Greeks in their amphitheaters 
mastered the geometry of the auditor- 
ium, bringing the hearers into a gath- 
ered group in horse-shoe shape with 
attention focused upon the speaker or 
performer. The Protestant sanctuary, | 
without sacrificing any essential of | 
worship, may be increased in its use- | 
fulness as the place of hearers listen- | 
ing to consecutive speech. Columns | 
will not obscure pews in cloister-ways; | 
worshippers will not be hidden from | 
view in transepts. The room will fit | 
the congregation, being neither so large | 
as to make them lose identity as a | 
group, nor so small as to crowd the | 
worshippers. 

Acoustics have been largely acci- | 
dental. As an exact science this is a 
new branch of the architectural art. 
Instruments for measurement and for 
amplification are now available, and 
acoustical devices for the deaf are part 
of all well-furnished churches. Yet I 
have preached in a_ beautiful sanc- 
tuary where the entire center was 
almost totally dead to sound. Other 
houses offer which telescope 
back upon the words. Any preacher, 
as guest in an unaccustomed church, 
must test his tempo and volume care- 
fully to be certain of range. 

The Functions of a Church 

There are, of course, other functions 
than pure worship which a modern 
church must serve. Let them be housed 
separately, in well - ventilated 
ments or parish houses, better designed | 
for their own without compro- 
mising the treatment of the sanctuary. 
I entertain some misgivings about some 
activities now regarded as normal and 
necessary to any church. For instance, 
I wonder sometimes what the churches 
did with children for the eighteen 
hundred years before anyone thought 
of Sunday schocls. They might have 
done much more than they did, but 
that they did as much as they did 
without becoming something other 
than the church should mean some- 
thing to us, now that we think a child 
cannot be religiously educated without 
putting him on Sunday into a poor 
replica of the publie school. I wonder, 

(Tunr to next page) 
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NAVA SCHOLARSHIP OFFERED 

Viewlex, Inc., is offering a scholar- 
ship to the National Institute of Audio- 
Visual Selling which will be held at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, July through July 31. The 
scholarship will pay all expenses, in- 
cluding travel, tuition, meals, room. It 
will go to a member or the employee 
of a member of NAVA who submits 
the best letter on the subject: “What I 
Want to Get Out of the 1952 Institute 
of Audio-Visual Selling.” 

If this interests you, your letter 
should be addressed to Mr. K. C. Rugg, 
Chairman, Institute Planning Board, 
Indiana Planning Board, Bloomington, 


97 
a 
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WACO - TEXAS 


MUHLENBERG CHURCH 
200 YEARS OLD 

Conshohocken, Pennsylvania St. 
Peter’s Evangelical United Lutheran 
church, one of several founded by the 
Revolutionary patriot, Henry Melchoir 
Muhlenberg, observed its 200th anni- 
versary here. 

Among those at the services in the 
little stone church were Governor Fine 
of Pennsylvania; Raoul  Blondeau, 
French consul in Philadelphia, and Pre- 
siding Judge Harold Knight of Mont- 
gomery County. — RNS 
It should be in the hands of 
Win- 


Indiana. 
Mr. Rugg not later than July 5. 
ners will be notified by July 10. 
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BUILDING FOR FUTURE SECURITY 





tinancial Ungirding 
by Swing 


INANCIAL planning in the syna- 

gogue envisages not only the pro- 

vision of an income which will be 
adequate to support a program of ac- 
tivity and service in a given year but 
includes the building of reserves to se- 
cure its future existence. 

It is a sad commentary on the finan- 
cial history of our congregations that 
until recently synagogues have not 
been in the habit of looking very far 
ahead, but have usually been content 
to come out even, or almost even, at 
the end of the year and to let the fu- 
ture take care of itself. Yet, there is 
no good reason why the zealous and 
forward-looking synagogue should not 
protect itself in the same way as a 
well-conducted educational and_ busi- 
ness institution. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that such reserve funds will be 
built up from membership payments or 
other regular income, and a planned 
financial program should look beyond 
the income from the so-called regular 
the and building 
up of these reserves. 


sources for creation 


Congregations where plans for fu- 


ture have been established 


are deriving their funds from the fol- 


reserves 


lowing sources: 
a. An appropriation for the reserve 
the expense 


is included annually in 


retary, Te Beth El, Detroit 


mple 


What the Architect Can Do 


For Religion 
(From 


page 29) 

too, to what extent the arrangements, 
motifs and even the primary purposes 
of the church altered for 
the accommodation of restless 
youth, and whether they gain in re- 
spect for it by converting it to lounges, 
soft-drink parlors, or by reducing it 
to a shambles through something they 


are to be 
our 


call recreation. 
The that a 
modern church is to be planned, not 


serious suggestion is 
as a single building, but as a multi-cel- 
lular assembly of rooms, adjacent t9 
the sanctuary which gives meaning to 
them all; each part of the whole suf- 
fused with a purpose harmonious with 
the central purpose which must always 


be: 


lor the Synagogue 
IY Katz 





In our April issue Mr. Katz 
discussed resources for the annual 
budget of the synagogue. Here he 
extends his study to financing the 
future. Of course, the principles 
apply to Christian churches as 
well as Jewish synagogues. 











budget, based on a percentage of the 
anticipated income from dues. 

b. Annual operating surpluses from 
cemetery and synagogue. 

c. All or part of the proceeds de- 
rived from the Bronze Memorial Tab- 
let and Memorial Book. 

d. A number of congregations that 
are free from capital indebtedness, re 
quire new members to make a contri- 
bution to a reserve fund or an en- 
dowment fund which is earmarked for 
the future security of the synagogue. 
This requirement is based on the the- 
ory that the old members at one time 
or another made contributions to the 
building fund and there is no good rea- 
son why new members should be ex- 
empt from making a contribution for 
the future security of the synagogue. 

e. Outright substantial donations by 
members ($250 and over). 

f. Outright grants and bequests. 

g. Transfer of stocks and_ bonds 
where tax situation is unfavorable. 


TO GLORIFY GOD AND TO EN- 
JOY HIM FOREVER. 

What will they find here, some cen- 
turies from now when the little men 
on flying saucers come to excavate be- 
neath the layers of our gray atomic 
dust? There are we now 
which will then be seen no longer, for 
they were built upon the sand; and 
the rains and the floods and the winds 
of a failing culture will have beaten 
them out of sight. But other houses 
will be found by those future explorers 
into our antiquity, and whoever they 
may be, these houses will remind them 
of those not built with hands, eternal 
in the heavens; for they will speak of 
the Word that will endure when heaven 
and earth shall pass away, and through 
them all beings will confess their sin- 


houses see 


gle source. 
“When we build, let us 
we build forever.” 


think that 


h. Insurance policies designating che 
cengregation as the beneficiary. 

i. Real estate transfers, whereby 
parcels of property owned by congre- 
gants are assigned to the synagogue, 
the current income going to the con- 
gregation. 

j. Yearly beneficiaries from person- 
al or business foundations. 

k. Stock interest or outright interest 
in business concerns owned by congre- 
gants, the most notable example of 
which is Temple Beth El in Providence. 
Rhode Island. 

Many of the sources of income I 
have mentioned are highly specialized 
forms of fund-raising and you will 
need the advice and guidance of ex- 
perts in these fields. In our congre- 
gations, this is largely an unplowed 
field and it is high time that the syna- 
gogues, large and small, claim their 
rightful share from these resources. 

While I don’t consider 
cialist in all these fields 
ing, I should like to say 
important source of in- 


myself a spe- 
of fund-rais- 
a word about 
bequests—an 
come from which our synagogues have 
benefited very little, largely through 
their own fault. 
Stimulating Bequests 

Why don’t many members make 
mention of the synagogue in their will? 
The answer is very simple: because no 
one has mentioned it to them. 
Death is always a very delicate sub- 
ject and most of us are reluctant to 
The result is that many 
of our Board of Trustees just talk 
about it at the board meeting but 
exert no effort in bringing the subject 
to the attention of members. 

What can we do to stimulate 
quests to the and, 
that matter, some of the other 
of income for future security which I 
have mentioned? The answer lies in 
a tactful educational program. Bequests 
are a phase of the fund-raising pro- 
gram that should be effectively pro- 
moted. It should no left to 
chance than should plans for the an- 
nual budget. A board of trustees plan- 
ning a long-term financial program 
should consider the work of securing 
bequests in favor of the synagogue of 
great importance. 

A standing committee on 
and gifts should be formed in every 
synagogue with this as its only duty, 
for the work requires unusual assets 
of technical knowledge, tact, diplo- 
macy and contacts. This committee 
should include well-regarded and influ- 
ential members, a few attorneys, and 
at least one accountant and an insur- 
ance man. A tactful educational pro- 
gram should be outlined and advantage 
taken of all forms of publicity. 

Practical businessmen write 


ever 


talk about it. 


be- 


synagogues, for 


forms 


more be 


bequests 


their 
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| Monroe Folding Table Truck 
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KINDERGARTEN TEACHER’S FOLDING TABLES 
Adjustable height 20” to 30”. Note teacher and 
class seating chart. 
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PER SET OF FOUR—TWELVE MONTHS 
ACTUAL SIZE OF EACH SHEET 17X22 


“OUR CHURCH AT WORK” calendar for the 
next four quarters eliminates the problem that 
faces every pastor. By using this method of 
planning all dates can be correlated, saving time 
in scheduling various meeting dates. 


The calendars list all fixed and generally 
accepted dates out of the Christian Church year; 
ample room has been provided for local dates. 


Many churches have three sets of calendars: 
one for the pastor. one for church office and a 
third set for the church bulletin board. 


Send $1.00 for each set you may need. 
SPALDING PUBLISHERS 


754 EAST 76TH STREET CHICAGO 19, ILL. 
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| wills at a very early age. One of the 
subjects which the committee should 
develop is the vital necessity of having 
| the synagogue made a participant in 
| the estates left by its members. The 
| committee should prepare a sample 
copy of the paragraph to be inserted 
in every will specifying the synagogue 
as the beneficiary. These copies should 
be mailed to every member who is an 
attorney, with an appropriate letter 
asking him that when he writes a will 
he should suggest to his client that 
the synagogue be remembered. 

The bequests and 
should also contact accountants, in- 
surance brokers and others who are 
in a position to make suggestions re- 


gifts committee 


garding wills. Pamphlets could be pro- 
vided and many other suggestions and 
ideas will obvious. The 
mittee can also announce periodically 
in the synagogue bulletin that its 
services are available gratis for con- 
fidential advice regarding forms of 
synagogue bequests. 

In preparing publicity material, pre- 
ponderate consideration should be given 
to a brochure. This instrument is not 
prepared for general circulation. It 
should be given to people who draw 
wills for distribution to their clients 
or to others who are in a position to 
place such literature in the hands of 
people who may _ become interested. 
This brochure or pamphlet should be 
prepared by experts in the public re- 
lations field, together with persons who 
are experts in drawing wills, and in 
cooperation with members of the be- 
quests and gifts committee who have a 
detailed knowledge of the broad field 
of present and future of the 
synagogue. 

The synagogue bulletin 
used to publicize bequests left to the 
synagogue. This may serve as an ex- 
ample to be followed by other mem- 
bers. Articles should also be inserted 
in the bulletin regularly under the 
heading “Remember the Synagogue in 
Your Will.” 

Let me tell you about a bequest proj- 
ect which was recently inaugurated by 


become com- 


needs 


should be 


a rabbi ministering to a congregation 
of 150 members. 

“A new and constructive type of 
loyalty pledge was introduced at the 
annual congregational meeting of 
Temple Emanuel, Duluth, Minnesota, 
when the retiring president announced 
that almost all the of the 
Board of Trustees re- 

| vised a will and specified a bequest for 
the temple, as a legacy of loyalty to 
foster and the ideals of 
| Liberal Judaism. 
“This unprecedented came 
| about as a result of a talk given by 
the spiritual leader of the temple, 


members 
have made or 


perpetuate 


action 


Rabbi William B. Silverman,t at a 
meeting of the Board of Trustees. At 
that time, Rabbi Silverman called upon 
the board to anticipate future emer- 
gencies and urged that measures be 
taken to secure adequate financial sup- 
port for the temple. The rabbi then 
suggested a Legacy of Loyalty project 
to be undertaken by the board as a 
constructive and dramatic example to 
the entire congregation. The Board 
of Trustees would thus properly as- 
sume the initiative in manifesting an 
identification with and devotion to the 
temple. 

“The project was endorsed in prin- 
ciple, and a committee appointed io 
contact the 18 members of the Board 
of Trustees. Each board member was 
free to participate in or abstain from 
the project. The matter was entirely 
personal voluntary. After each 

member had been contacted, it 
found that the members of the 

had predominantly chosen to 
participate in this project by consult- 
ing an attorney and by making or re- 
vising a will to bequeath a legacy io 
the temple. 

“After the dramatic announcement 
of this action at the annual meeting of 
the congregation, other members of the 
temple indicated that they, too, would 
join with the board in this Legacy of 
Loyalty project, not 
greater financial security, but to indi- 
cate to their children and children’s 
children their identification with and 
devotion to the temple, and the exalted 
ideals of the Jewish faith.” 

I have heard from Rabbi Silverman 
that seventeen out of the eighteen 
members of his board participated in 
his Legacy of Loyalty project, and that 
the eighteenth refused on principle. 
This gentleman passed away recently 
and when his will was read, it was 
found to contain a bequest to the iem- 
ple which revision was made by him 
a short time prior to his death. This, 
states Rabbi Silverman, makes 100% 
participation by the board. 


and 
board 
was 

board 


only to provide 


tNow rabbi of the Vine Street Temple, Nash 


ville, Tennessee 


METHODISTS BACK MIDWEST 
COUNCIL LOCATION 
Francisco—The General Con- 

ference of The Methodist Church went 
on record here as favoring a Midwest- 
ern location for the headquarters of- 
fices of the National Council of 
Churches. 

It instructed Methodist delegates “to 
cooperate with the delegates of other 
denominations in the National Council 
to bring this about in the next bien- 
nium.” 


— RNS 
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Ministerial Oddities 


Collected by Thomas H. Warner 





England seem to be in a bad way. 
A recent letter tells of one to which 
the minister travelled quite a distance 


Ten Strict Baptist Churches of | 





each Sunday to preach to six people. | 


And of another “good-sized” chapel 
where there were fifteen present in- 


cluding the minister. ‘Each person | 
occupies his or her special seat, not | 
sitting together which, at any rate, | 


would appear more friendly.” 
* * * 


An inquiry into church-going reached | 


two conclusions. “There is no social re- 
spectability to be gained nowadays 
from regular attendance.” “Church- 
going has ceased to be conventional.” 
Another finding was “if regular at- 
tendance lapses, it stops completely be- 
cause the habit is broken.” 

Compared with one hundred years 
ago, when over 40 per cent of the popu- 
lation went regularly to church, only 
15 per cent go now. 

* 7” * 

There was a good deal of criticism 

of the clergy in the report, and per- 


haps with good reason. Here are two | 


illustrations. 
* * - 


Many of the 1,400 parishioners of St. | 
John the Baptist Church, Needham | 


Market, England, are Low Church. 
Their vicar is High Church. The av- 
erage congregations during his twenty- 
four years incumbency have been ten 
at ordinary communion and thirty at 
choral celebrations. 

The vicar finally decided to send out 


a referendum asking the parishioners | 


whether they would rather have the 


1662 service, the 1928 service or choral | 


Eucharist and sermon. “The changes 
decided by the majority will be final. 
...« We clergy need to consult our peo- 
ple more. In the shadow of the atom 
bomb all men are brothers. We have to 
build the future with a genuine Chris- 
tianity founded on essentials.”* 
* * * 


The evening service ended in the | 
thirteenth-century church at Thur- | 
leigh, England, with the hymn chosen | 


by the vicar, “The world is very evil.” 


As the congregation of thirteen sang, | 
the vicar closed his hymn book and | 
strode down the aisle without a glance | 


to right or left. He removed his sur- 
plice and stole in the vestry, packed 


them in a suit case, and with his wife | 


walked out to a waiting car. Thus a 
(Turn to page 36) 
*After the vote the vicar said, “In the future 


we shall be neither High nor Low, but both to 
gether.” 
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To CREATE A WoRrsHIPFUL, INSPIRING 


FULL ORGAN ENSEMBLE 


through electronic means requires 
all of the following: 


. THE “GYROPHONIC PROJECTOR”* 
instead of ordinary loud speakers 

. HIGH-FIDELITY AMPLIFICATION 
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. RESONATOR TONE CIRCUITS 
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Christian History 


INDOWS usually add beauty to 
AY the church; they may also in- 
struct. The First Presbyterian 


Church of Carbondale, Pennsylvania, of 
which Malcolm S. Sweet is the minister, 
has windows which do both. Central in 
the motif is the Dr. John Niles memor- 
ial window shown at the bottom of this 
page. It presents five heroic figures. 
The central figure is the Christ, flanked 
by the four evangelists, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John. Below these figures 
is the conventional seating of the Last 
Supper. 


This huge chancel window leads out 
to eight aisle windows which portray 
characters of Christian history. They 
are uniform in shape and size. 

First is the Stephen window which 
One pane! presents 
his 


typifies Courage. 


his stoning; the other vision of 


ws, 
on 


¥ ‘eure 
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in Stained Glass 


heaven opening. 

The second window is for Saint James 
who exemplified Sanctity and Service. 
At the left is the Council of Jerusalem 
at which he presided; at the right the 
apostle is shown with a mother and 
child. 

Third is the Saint Paul window which 
exemplifies Love. One medallion pic- 
tures him with the elders of Miletus; 
the other shackled 
prisoner. 

Fourth is the Saint Peter window. 
One medallion shows Jesus washing 
Peter’s feet; the other pictures Jesus 
and Peter by a fire with a fish. The 
symbol is Fervor. 

The windows on the opposite side 
of the nave move down through the 
years of history. There is one for Saint 
Augustine symbolizng Reverence. The 
second is for Savonarola with the theme 


shows him as a 
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CHANCEL WINDOW 


SAINT STEPHEN WINDOW 


Spirituality. The third is for David 
Livingstone selected to typify Service, 
and the fourth is dedicated to Saint 
Francis of Assisi who has stood through 
the years for Self-giving. 

The clerestory windows have the dis- 
In the east 
end of the nave is the Resurrection win- 
dow, while John Knox and John Calvin, 
heralds of Presbyterianism, have a 
place in the foyer. 

Visitors to this church will glean of 
a lot of knowledge and inspiration by 
studying the windows. The windows 
were originally designed by the minis- 
ter, assisted by his father, Louis Mat- 
thew Sweet, distinguished Christian 
scholar. The work was executed and 
installation made by P. J. Reeves & 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ciples as their subjects. 


SPORTSMAN’S CHAPEL FOUNDED 
FORM 

Stoney Jackson, Disciple clergyman 
of Tullahoma, Tennessee, has started 
the first part of his program for a 
National Hall of Sports Inspiration. 
This is planned to be a building and 
program dedicated to house religious- 
sports mememtos and the life histories 
of athletes with religious convictions. 

The first step has been the establish- 
ment of the Sportsman’s Chapel. Serv- 
ices during the past winter at the Ves- 
per Hour were at the Arnold Drive-in 
Theater near Tullahoma. In the sum- 
mer the service hour is changed to 8:45 
in the morning and is held at the Man- 
chester (Tennessee) Swimming Pool. 

Mr. now publishes weekly 
The Each 
contains the sermon and record of the 
service for the week. If you wish a 
copy write Mr. Jackson at P.O. Box 
1406, Tullahoma, Tennessee. 


Jackson 


Sportsman’s Chapel. issue 
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“i ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Value for the Money Today 





Look at what 


you receive... 


$150 a Month—and more 


It will cost only $12 A YEAR (under 60) 
Now offered by the 52-year-old 


MINISTERS LIFE & $1 (with eligible application) 
CASUALTY UNION puts it into effect! 


This unusual offer is made to all pro- 
fessional religious workers—and_ that 
includes ministers, seminary students, 
religious education directors— under 65 
years of age. 


The “Criterion” policy pamphlet 
gives you a long list of benefits. The 
most important ones include: $150 a 
month, up to 24 months, for disability 
by accident . . . $150 a month, up to 10 
weeks, extra if if hospitalized by i — 

. $5000 if you die by accident . 
$5000 for loss of two limbs or eyes 
by accident. 

What does it cost? Your first pay- 
ment is only $1—and it pays all costs 
for two months. After that, it’s only $3 
per quarter—$12 a year. (If over 60, 
cost is $16 a year). 

After checking the policies issued by 
other reliable companies in the U. S. 
and in Canada, our survey showed that 
this is the lowest cost—the most for the 
money — the greatest value ever offered. 
The saving is possible because our se- 
lected type of policyholders, on occu- 
pational and moral grounds, are de- 
finitely preferred risks. See for your- 
self—send for the Criterion pamphlet. 


No salesman will be sent 
to call on you! 


Per... 
” 


PEUMMALGE THE MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION © 102 West Franklin Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn, 
A Serious Without obligation, please send me the “Criterion” policy pamphlet. 
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for Every Age! Ministerial Odi 


oon | sixteen-year ministry came to an end. 


%e . - . « 
es a They had been years of feud between 
the vicar and village. The living 
~~ ae! 4 - ' brought him about $1,500 a year. 


i, a 


; " ts (2 
he i / ." %, 
> o%,,% ‘rm Tags © —m At the centenary celebration held at 
' Cie 7 the People’s Chapel, Birmingham, Eng- 
PN 3 land, it was revealed that the church 
ae %. 


Helps in preparing for life; bedtime 3 had a remarkable history. It had never 
stories, poems, visual aids, prayers Z : ; | had a minister, it had never collected 
in large, readable type for little folks. , | 3 
pew rents and it had never used col- 
| lection plates. It has depended en- 
| tirely on the free will offerings of 
| its members, and was free from debt 
in spite of the fact that $4,000 had 
been spent recently in restoring the 
edifice. 
According to the Birmingham Post: 
“A hundred years ago it was decided 
Growing School cea Niies Ban that all seats should be free, so that 
citing Bible Stories, photo- the poor of the district need not be 
graphs, maps, Bible games. - 
| embarrassed on entering the chapel: 
EARNINGS " | and for the same reason it was decided 
i a | that there should be no ‘passing of the 
OPPORTUNITY | plate.’ ” 


Our representatives, full or part time, find joy and ¥ i 5: | * 
prosperity in the Christian service they render by in- ‘i ; 0 Maer orp i ‘ 
troducing THE BOOK OF LIFE. Many have doubled ;, Near Chippenham, England, is the 
their income. The soul hunger is everywhere. You . Allington Church. It was once a stall 
can satisfy it. Let us show you how. : ; e for oxen. Some ninety years ago, the 
Earnest Christian Ministers, Superintendents. / lord of the manor furnished the old ox 
Teachers and other Christian workers have discovered stables as a church for the villagers. 
a new and vital ministry in distributing this great ; : 
work while adding materially to their income. They Youth: Bible History. Religious They have used it ever since. 
art, choice Literary selection. 
recognize and acclaim its power to lead young people Study courses for groups. * * * 
naturally to accept Christ and reject immoral in- 
fluences tearing at wholesome living. . aw 
THE BOOK OF LIFE helps the whole family see nn oe a church entirely composed of fossils. 
no recone v3 Ih <a bree Raicrng’ 8 beautiful [= . me Appleton once boasted of an ice church, 
volumes make the Bible a living book for every age, | : ri St in s ee we 4 3 
young and old. 950 illustrations, maps, visual aids : . standing eighteen feet high, with col 
and many other helps. A treasury of spiritual wealth — | 
4100 pages. . Sixty-two tons of ice were used in its 
Booklet “Opportunity Plus” FREE on request construction. A church on Blacklead 
"24 | Island, Cumberland Sound in the Arctic, 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY ING , g = | was made of hundreds of sealskins. 
' - | The missionary who erected it sewed 
Family Worship: Devotional the skins together and stretched them 


Also Publishers of STORIES OF HYMNS WE LOVE aide, helps for parents, Bible helt ird 
‘ studies, Sunday School helps. over whalebone “girders.” 
1018 $. Wabash Dept. L6 Chicago 5, Il. E 


ee. 


Near Niagara Falls there once stood 


| ored lights illuminating it at night. 
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A SERMON FOR EVERY-MEMBER 





CANVASS SUNDAY 





You Don't Need To Belong 
To a Church 


by bi Franklyn Hhadeon* 


HE other day I received a tele- 

phone call from a local mortician 

who is a member of this congrega- 
tion. It was a familiar request which 
he had to make. “In my office,” he 
said, “is a family who have just lost 
a little boy. They are not church mem- 
bers anywhere, but they would like to 
have you officiate at the funeral serv- 
ice for their son. The husband’s father 
was a Presbyterian, and they would 
prefer to have a Presbyterian minister.” 

When I indicated that I would ful- 
fill the request, I asked the mortician 
if the family would like to have me 
call upon them in their home before 
the time of the funeral. After consul- 
tation with them, he said, “Yes, they 
would. They live at such-and-such an 
address.” 

I called in the home and me’, a grief- 
stricken father and mother. After a 
few words of introduction, the father 
said, “It is nice of you to help us out. 
We don’t belong to your church or to 
any church, but, of course, we believe 
in the church and what it stands for. 
We certainly believe in God and in the 
life hereafter. We are Christian peo- 
ple, but, of course, you don’t need to 
belong to a church to be a Christian!” 

This is a common fallacy held by a 
great many American people. You 
hear it on every side and in every walk 
of life—that family living across the 
street from the manse who have a 
friendly greeting to the minister every 
morning when he leaves home for the 
church —that genial waitress who 
serves him his sandwiches and coffee 
for lunch—the willing service-station 
attendant who sells him gasoline for 
his automobile so that he can make his 
pastoral calls—the girl at the check- 
stand in the grocery store who takes 
his money for the groceries which will 
feed his family—the milkman who 
noisily delivers the precious bottles on 
his front-door step. 

What will the minister say? And 
what will the church member say to 


*Minister, First Presbyterian Church, Oakland, 
California. 


these people who never darken the door 
of the church, but who lead moral lives 
and are convinced in their own hearts 
that they are just as good and just as 
upright as the people who go to 
church? “You don’t need to belong to 
a church to be a Christian!” “I know 
lots of fine people who never go to 
church at all!” “I am just as good a 
citizen—better in some respects—than 
my neighbor who is a deacon in his 
church!” What is our reply to be? 
I 

In the first place, our reply is that 
you cannot be a Christian outside the 
church! That is not to say that every- 
one attending church is a Christian. 
You can put a man in a stable every | 
day of his life, but that will not make | 
him a horse. And you can show a man | 
to a pew for fifty-two Sundays every | 
year and he will not necessarily be- 
come a Christian. Correct belief does 
not make a Christian. You can believe | 
the Bible from “cover to cover’—and 
even what is written on the outside of 
the cover—and still you may not be a 
Christian. 

Right conduct does not make a Chris- 
tian. You may be kindly, cheerful, 
benevolent, honest, and a 
great many other honorable things, but 
that does not make you a Christian 
You may observe the Golden Rule in 
your business, professional or personal | 
life and still not be a Christian! 

A Christian is a person who has ac- 
cepted the Lord Jesus Christ as his 
Saviour and Lord, and who sincerely 
tries to live in his way and by his | 
spirit. Loyalty to Jesus Christ and 
love of Jesus Christ are the primary | 
requisites of being a Christian. There- | 
fore, you cannot be a Christian outside | 
of the church which he himself founded. | 

The first thing that a Christian | 
wants to do is to join himself to the 
Lord’s people in order that he may | 
help them and that they may help him. | 
What did Paul do immediately after | 
he was converted? Did he go off in 
permanent solitary isolation? Did he 
try to practice the Golden Rule with all | 
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Think of it — no stops to master, 
full orchestral effects, no tuning ever 
required with the wonderful Estey 
FOLDING Organ. Thriftily priced at 
only $175, plus tax and freight, this 
easy-to-play, easy-to-carry Estey 
brings the treasure of music to small 
churches and chapels, missions, Sun- 
day Schools, clubs, granges, lodges 
or homes. 


The Estey FOLDING portable fea- 
tures two full sets of reeds, 8’ Diapa- 
son, 4’ Flute, four octave keyboard 
— truly a genuine instrument! Use 
coupon. Ask, too, about Estey Junior, 
Symphonic and Cathedral models in 
price ranges to $1150. Or write for 
nearest dealer’s name. 
Player-Salesmen make good money 
— send for details and open territory. 


OVER 100 YEARS 
OF FINE ORGAN MAKING 


ORGANS 


Estey Organ Corporation, Brattleboro 3, Vt. 


Please send me illustrated folder of all Estey 
Models. 
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UNIVERSAL SEATING CO. 
eatures 


@ Folding and Non-Folding 
Wood and Steel Chairs 


Side-Chairs, 
Tablet-Arm 
Chairs 


@Folding Banquet and 


Bridge Tables 
@ immediate Delivery 


WRITE TODAY i i 


for special low prices on above 
items 
UNIVERSAL SEATING CO. 


1186 Broadway, Dept. B 
New York |, N.Y. LE. 2-0457 





The Traditional Bible 
with COVER 


Rich Maroon 
Beautiful Blue 

Traditional Black 

Crystal Clear type —easy to read! 

America’s Most Beautiful Bible... now_ 
with covers in color! The perfect gift to 
meet every Bible need. 
No. 455CM— Maroon leather; limp covers; 
gold edges; silk marker; concordance 
and maps. 
No. 454CB—Same; Blue leather. 
No. 453C—Black leather; overlapping cov- 
ers; gold edges; silk marker; concordance, 


for 


National sistes 


BELOVED KING JAMES VERSION 





lr towns anc 
Pulpit Robes of course 
you'll want to see the 
Willsie Neediemaster 
Hand tailored for long 
life and hard usage 
Let us send you mate 
rial samples and 
prices 
PAUL A. WHLSIECO. 
1437 Randolph Street 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
802 Harney Street 
Omaha 8, Nebraska 
2113 WM. St. Paul Street, Dallas, Texas 
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| with whom he came into contact in his 


business as a tent-maker and then 
remain in solitude when the Sabbath 
came? No! He “joined himself unto 
the brethren from the first.” 

I do not deny that you can be respect- 
able, kindly and honorable outside the 
church. Of course you can! I do not 


| deny that you can be a religious per- 


son outside the church. Of course you 
can! But you cannot be a Christian, 
committed body and soul to the cause 
of your Master and Lord, and remain 
outside the church, “which is his body.” 

Some of you who are in this congre- 
gation this morning are Rotarians. 
Suppose I should introduce you to some 
newcomer here this morning, and he 
should say to you, “I am a Rotarian, 
too!” And then suppose you should 
ask him to which club he belonged, 
and he should say, “Oh, I don’t belong 
to any club, but I am just as good a 
Rotarian as those who do belong to a 
club!” What would you think of him 
as a Rotarian? 

But there are innumerable persons 
in our city today who have the same 
attitude toward the church. If you dis- 
agree with them in their unwarranted 
assumptions, they then will tell you 
that you are narrow and bigoted and 
that you are trying to restrict the 
Christian faith within the narrow lim- 
its of ecclesiastical machinery. But 
what is the church? It is the means 
for the perpetuation of Christ’s gos- 
pel in the world. Christ left it to us 
as his divine heritage. It is the only 
institution in the world today dedicated 
solely to this task. Our country is full 
-of people who are alarmed against the 
subtle inroads of Communism into our 
land and who are very vocal in main- 
taining that they want this country 
of ours to remain Christian, but who 
are not raising one little finger or ex- 
pending one ounce of energy to make 
sure that such desires are realized. 

A Christian is a person who is a 
member of the body of Christ. If he is 


| not that, whatever else he may be— 


moral, just, upright, kindly, solicitous 
of the welfare of others—he is not a 
Christian. Christ has no hands but 
ours to minister to human needs to- 
day. He has no feet but ours to carry 
“the good news” of his gospel to the 
far corners of the earth. He has no 
lips but ours to proclaim his salvation. 
But the body of Christ is an integrated 
entity. It is not just hands or feet or 
lips. It is a unity. And that unity 
is the church, of which we must all be 
a part. You cannot be a Christian 
outside the church! 
II 
In the second place, you cannot be 
a Christian if you do not support the 
| church with your talents. My first 


| 


| parish in San Diego is still a living 


testimonial to the fact that many of 
its charter members dedicated their 
talents to Christ. All of the shrub- 
bery and greenery surrounding the 
buildings were placed there by two men 
who were gardeners. The baptismal 
font was made and painted by a man 
whose occupation was that of clerk 
in the Superior Court but whose avo- 
cation was working with his hands. 
There is a mural in the social hall 
which was painted by a man who was 
a clerk in the post-office but who dedi- 
cated his leisure time to his Lord. The 
sign outside the church was constructed 
by another white-collar worker who 
also dabbled in woodwork. The altar 
hangings and candlesticks were placed 
there by a man who was an interior 
decorator. The Sunday school super- 
intendent was an insurance man who 
said to me, “I spend all my working 
hours selling something which is real 
but intangible. In my spare time, [ 
would like to sell Jesus Christ—who is 
both real and tangible—to the boys and 
girls of this community.” 

“That is all right for those who have 
special talents,” you say, “but I could 
not do anything like that!” But surely 
you can do something. What has the 
Lord given to you by way of a special 
talent? Do you sing? Then you can 
dedicate that voice of yours to God by 
joining with the others who are up 
here in the choir loft and leading the 
rest of us in worship. Do you wish 
to show your gratitude to God for all 
of his blessings to you? Then you can 
spend a few hours each week in pre- 
paring a Sunday school lesson so that 
you can help the boys and girls who 
come to our church school for religious 
instruction. If you have a nice home, 
you can open it up not only to your 
own family and friends, but also to 
those boys and girls in our community 
who live in confined apartments and 
hardly ever have the opportunity of 
getting together with people of their 
own age in the atmosphere of a home. 

Are you interested in athletics? Then 
you can come down here during the 
week and help out with our boys’ club 
program. Do you sew? Here we have 
a group of eager and devoted women 
who are using their needles and thim- 
bles and our sewing machines each 
week to prepare clothing for the poor 
and the destitute. Surely, everybody 
can do something! If you have accept- 
ed Jesus Christ as your Master and 
Lord and are not dedicating your tal- 
ents to him, then you certainly do ot 
take your Christianity very seriously 
and it is much more of a convenience 
than it is a dedication. 

There is one talent which all of us 
should certainly be exercising in the 
profession of our Christianity, and that 
is to “let our light so shine before men 





1. Soundcraft Magnetic Recording Tape 


You get superlative quality with Reeves Soundcraft Tape, the only 
tape manufactured by specialists with 20 years of continuous 
experience in the sound recording field. Reeves Soundcraft Magnetic 
Recording Tape outperforms all others . . . and outlasts all others! 


2. Soundcraft 5 Drawer Tape-Chest* 


You get a permanent filing cabinet for your 
reels, absolutely free, with the purchase of 5 reels of Soundcraft Tape. 
The remarkable pyroxylin-coated Soundcraft Tape-Chest, constructed 
of durable lined boxboard, stores either 5 or 7 inch reels 
horizontally, each in an individual drawer. 
*Patent applied for. 


3. Soundcraft Magna-Stripe** the most revolutionary 
development in movie-making since “talkies”! Soundcraft 
Magna-Stripe is a new method of permanently bonding a 
magnetic sound track to metion picture film. Now you can 
make sound movies as quickly, easily and inexpensively as 
silent films. You can also add Magna-Stripe sound 
tracks to old silent films, giving them new life as “talkies”. 
You can erase, and change a Magna-Stripe sound 
track as easily as you change your mind! 
**Trademark Reeves Soundcraft, 


ee SOUNDORAFT cone. 


10 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


* THE ONLY RECORDING MATERIALS PERFECTED 
AND MANUFACTURED BY RECORDING SPECIALISTS 


Please write for additional information. 
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ECCLESTASTICAL 
LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


New fixtures of ecclesiastic design will pro- 
duce an atmosphere conducive to worship in 
Our Mr. E. F. Nelson has 
for Churches. 
Please 


your Church. 
planned the 
Write him for a layout and prices. 


lighting many 


list some of the architectural features of the 
building and submit rough sketch of the floor 


plan. 


NELSON 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


that they may see our good works and 
glorify our Father which is in heaven.” 
It is utterly amazing to me how some 
of you can come to this church Sunday 
after Sunday, worship our loving heav- 
enly Father, and feel no sense of re- 
sponsibility for your friends and neigh- 
bors who do not attend any church. I 
am not talking about proselyting now. 
If you have a neighbor who attends 
the Methodist church down the street, 
you should not invite him to our 
church. Our good neighbors to the 
south of us are just as much a part of 
the Body of Christ as we are, and we 
should rejoice with them in their suc- 
cesses and sorrow with them in their 
failures. 

But how many of your friends and 
neighbors attend no church at all? And 
you simply sit tight and do nothing 
about it! Our Christian religion is not 
something to be enjoyed in isolation. 
The Christian religion has always been 
interventionist. It has never been iso- 
lationist. And every member of this 
church should be discontented and un- 
happy until he sees every one of his 
friends and neighbors within the fold 
of the church, which is the body of 
Christ. 

If you are using your talents for the 
cause of Christ—if you are letting your 
light shine—your friends and neighbors 
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cannot help but notice it. -They can- 
not help but something in you 
which contrasts with the emptiness 
which characterizes aj who are not in 
touch with Christ. But you must go 
one step further and make it your per- 
sonal responsibility to lay the claims 
of Christ before them. When they tell 
you that it is not necessary to belong 
to a church to be a Christian, then you 
must not be wishy-washy. They are 
wrong, and yours is not only the re- 
sponsibility but the opportunity to put 
them right. 


see 


III 

Finally, you cannot be a Christian if 
you do not support the church with 
your money. You and I live under an 
economy where money is an essential 
commodity. We could not live a single 
day without it. Ours is a civilization 
that is characterized by buying and 
selling. Like everything else in our 
twentieth-century culture, the church 
dependent for its existence upon 
money. Without money we could not 
keep the doors of this building open 
for a single day. Moreover, the church 
is dependent for its existence upon the 
money which is contributed voluntarily 
and lovingly by its members. 

Ideally, the church should 
have to ask for money, because, ideally, 
its members should love it so and be 
so dedicated to its principles that they 
would sacrifice for it and do it willingly. 

(Turn to page 47) 
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THE PASTOR'S WIFE 


A Department for the Mistress of the Manse 


Edited by Mies. poyce Engel | 


This department offers a forum for discussion of the social, 
family and religious opportunities of the minister’s 
wife. Correspondence invited. 
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VANDALISM 


with beautiful, sturdy 


Anchor Fence 


For day and night protection 
against cowardly vandals, sneak 
thieves, trespassers, and other 
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Mrs. Engel 


ladies of the Cloth 


By Patty G. Sando* 


Ladies, married to gentlemen of the 
cloth; 

I’m no shakes as a rhymester, so please 
don’t scoff— 

Just chuckle with me as we now com- 
pare 

The joys and the sorrows I know we - 

. all bear ; ‘ IS THERE A HAPPY MEDIUM? 

As — S wives—a sort of ecumeni By Alice Scherert 

her Pog ee EING a minister’s wife need not 

or city. B ; : ‘ 
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We’re happy our prayers can help 
bring them surcease. 

Though at setting an example we don’t | 
always succeed, : 

We believe that a word means much 
less than a deed. 

We are proud we are partners in 
spreading God’s love, 

And pray for continued help from 
above. 
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undesirables, guard your church 
and grounds with tough, dur- 
able Anchor Chain Link Fence. 
Several exclusive Anchor fea- 
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tures are responsible forAnchor’s 
widespread use in protecting 
churches, cemeteries, rectories, 
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convents and schools. Deep- 
driven Anchors hold the fence 
squarely erect and in line in any 
soil or weather, yet permit easy 
relocation at any time. Square 
Frame Gates will not sag or 
warp. Square Terminal Posts 
and H-Beam Line Posts in- 
crease strength, durability and 
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It’s fun in this process to find that we be a drudgery. In fact like any 
share vocation, it is what you make of it. | 
: ee of the cash for a “new look” [To me life in the parsonage has been 
in hair; hers : 1p : - 
ine J F . a big joy and delight! Perhaps you will 
That our “dollar-day” dress that we’re € 39} : & atedpae 
conscious is new call me spoiled, many of you might | 
Will be looked over carefully from each think I am lazy. Never to my knowl- | 
Sunday pew; edge has this been said. 
ie we must eye tecg church wed- Most all parsonages have children. 
dings—or no new hat; ae pee 
. ‘ 2} rue el that the minis- 
Our homes must be spotless any time That being true, I feel that a 
for a “chat”; ter’s wife should make a happy home | 
We politely let the beans burn as a_ for that family as well as create a | 
phone call prolongs; happy church family. 
And if the pee needs an alto, we must Never in my 23 years in the parson- 
oin and sing songs; a ty 
For ees pa with ot teacher we hear #8° have I accepted an office in the local 
them say “Well, church. I am thankful that this is my | 
Let the preacher’s wife handle that one _husband’s wish as well as mine. It has 
for a spell!” trained other leaders and has kept | 
And when the young people want to harmony, whereas had I tried to run | 
put on a play, } tha 
The job falls to us — we'll do it with- € 
out pay; 
And if during the service there’s the 
least sound or motion, 
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appearance. 
Send for Free Catalog 

Your copy of Anchor’s Chain 
Link Fence Catalog is waiting 
for you. Just write ANCHOR 
Post Fence Comr ny, 6642 
Fastern Ave., Baltimore 24, 
Maryland. Ask for Catalog No. 
120. Then let us send an An- 
chor Engineer to help you 
work out the fence plan that 
will be best for your needs. 
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organization, many resentments 
would have arisen. 

A good test for the wife of a minister | 
is to ask herself this question: “If I | 


It’s always the P.W.’s who make the 
commotion. 

BUT, the joys that we have as the min- 
ister’s wife, 

Far offset all the petty bickerings and 
strife, 

And we’d never consider at any age 

A trade with our sisters of concert or 
stage. 

For there isn’t a one who’s not en- 
joyed “spine chills,” 


left the church tomorrow would it run | 


just as efficiently without me?” 

What can be more helpful to the pas- 
tor than to have a happy home life? 

A minister’s wife in my estimation 
should at all times attend if possible 
any meeting in the church that might 
call for women. Her presence means 
more than any assistance possible. Her 


> 


As her spouse bravely hammers away 
the world’s ills — 


i S 
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advice and guidance is a great help. 
Be it gossiping, gambling, or war- Kitchen work is not too good for her, 
mongering — but is that the important thing? There 
We're proud that were wearing his are many that love to give their talent 
Or aa ae flock come for through the rattling of pots and pans 
comfort or peace if we but find them. If the pastor’s wife 
helps cook for one organization, why 


Mrs. Engel may be addressed at Route 2, not for all? If for all, then how much 
Georgetown, Texas 
*Mrs. John Henry Sando, wife of the pastor of tMrs. Henry Scherer, whose husba is 
J 3 4 I f v8 vand the pas 
Second Evangelical and Reformed Church, Read- tor of the Advent Lutheran Church, Lev amnie 
ing, Pennsylvania 6, California, ? ’ 
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A CHARGE TO THE CONGREGATION 





“father and Brethren’: 
by Thank H, Ballard 


N a very real sense the charge that 

I am now to deliver I have been 

delivering for approaching twenty 
(20) years. If it has been done well 
there is little I can now add to it. If 
it has been done badly—by the high- 
est standards the best we can do leaves 
much to be desired—it is unlikely that 
anything that can now be said will re- 
deem the situation. I will, however, 
in as few words as possible, try to state 
the meaning of this day for you as I 
understand it. 

This is not a time for compliments, 
but I will take it upon myself to com- 
mend you for your loyalty and your 
unity while you have been without a 
resident minister. You have been ably 
served by devoted officers. You have 
sought and received the guidance of 
the spirit, you have waited patiently 
for the best part of a year. The re- 
sult is that we have met together sol- 
emnly to induct to the pastorate the 
man whom you have been led to call 
and to pray with one mind and heart 
that the divine blessing may rest upon 
7 *This charge was delivered to the congregation 


of the Hampstead Garden Free Church, London, 
England, at the installation of his successor... 


time is there for the other tasks? 

We may be spoiled because of the 
attention given us by our parishioners, 
but does not the acceptance of gifts and 
the receiving of favors give that parish- 
ioner a blessing? Where is the happy 
medium? There is the danger ef ex- 
pecting things to be showered at our 
feet, yet are we going to deprive those 
who want to be doing things because we 
are trying to further the work of the 
Kingdom? 

How wonderful if each 
wife could repeatedly call upon the sick 
and the aged. In a city church even 
this would take all her time away from 
her family. If her husband is doing all 
he can to comfort these folks how about 
his companion. Don’t you think she 
should be at the helm to help strengthen 
him in mind, body and soul? 

Where is the happy medium? 

All I can say is that in twenty-three 
years in the ministry my husband and 
I have found that our policy has worked 
for us and hope that other young brides 
might find the joy and happiness, and 
perhaps success, that we have had. 


minister’s 


his labors and yours. 

Much depends upon a good begin- 
ning and one thing essential to that 
is a right understanding of the Chris- 
tian ministry. Let it therefore be 
stated what a Christian minister is not. 
He is not a sort of business director, 
nor is he to be regarded as primarily 
an administrative officer. The execu- 
tive side of church life he must not 
neglect, but he is here first and fore- 
most to minister of the Lord and the 
sacraments. I speak as a result of ex- 
perience and reflection. The last min- 
istry in this place was not, I hope and 
believe, an entire failure but it might 
have been much better had the minis- 
ter given himself more assiduously to 
his specific duties and busied himself 
less in the serving of tables. The times 
and the demands, it is true, are abnor- 
mal but it was a mistake to spend so 
much energy in executive work and so 
little in thought and prayer and 
teaching. 

I blame no one but myself for that 
imperfect distribution of time but hab- 
its are made by congregations as well 
as by ministers. It is so easy to imag- 
ine when a new minister arrives he 
will overhaul organizations, preside at 
numerous committees, maintain good 
relations with other religions and sec- 
ular institutions, in a word, make the 
machinery work better than ever be- 
fore. It is a natural and up to a point 
a reasonable hope. But if he is over- 
loaded with detail he may find and 
you may discover in due time, that he 
lacks the leisure for keeping his own 
soul alive and therefore increasingly 
fails in judgment and vision and spir- 
itual authority. I am not pleading for 
a sheltered and privileged life. A man 
who screens himself or lets others 
screen him from the doubt, the fears, 
the sorrows of human life, is not meant 
for the Christian ministry. But you 
must not expect him to be, or encour- 
age him to become a sort of secretary 
so immersed in church affairs that he 
ceases to meditate upon the depth of 
the gospel or to be sensitive to the re- 
alities of the Christian life. Never 
imagine that in the sphere of religion, 
or anywhere else for that matter, he 
who does a great many things neces- 
sarily does much. We have it on the 
highest authority that it is better to 


be found sitting at the Master’s feet 
than cumbered and anxious with much 
serving. Woe is the church whose min- 
isters turn their studies into offices and 
woe to ministers when congregations 
lead them to make such mistakes. 

If your minister is to be free to exer- 
cise his true ministry every member 
must make his full contribution. You 
must jointly undertake to maintain him 
and his family so that he is free from 
personal financial anxiety. You must 
maintain him also by each elder, each 
deacon, each secretary accepting re- 
sponsibility and giving leadership. You 
must often act upon your own initia- 
tive and be willing to make depart- 
mental decisions. You must maintain 
him also by regularity at services and 
by the quality of your response. You 
must remember that great preaching 
demands great hearing. Good sermons 
have often been wasted by congrega- 
tional indifference. Every preacher 
knows the difference between a congre- 
gation that is dull and inert and one 
that is alive and expectant. You must 
not expect this congregation to be in- 
tellectually and spiritually alert if you 
have not prepared yourself by thought 
and private prayer. Without that you 
will fall, if not into a lethargy, at least 
into a critical or even a fault-finding 
attitude. Without that you may be 
satisfied if your fancy has been tickled 
even though no Christian gospel has 
been preached. It is not likely that a 
congregation like this will be of one 
mind about what the gospel is or what 
good preaching is. But, if you take 
your part seriously and prayerfully you 
will encourage Biblical preaching, ex- 
pository preaching and creedal preach- 
ing. In the Pauline sense you will ex- 
pect your minister to proclaim his gos- 
pel fortified by his own thought and 
experience. But you will demand not 
merely personal reflection you will de- 
mand the Catholic faith, the faith once 
delivered to the saints. 

Don’t expect your minister always to 
be at his best. There will be periods 
of physical weariness, mental and 
spiritual sterility, domestic preoccupa- 
tion. There will be times when he will 
need you to minister to him. In those 
barren places be men and women of 
sympathy, make all the allowances you 
can and whatever contribution you 
can—not least the contribution of in- 
tercession. Then may the hope of io- 
day be realized and the prayers of to- 
day be answered. It all depends on 
you and you depend on God. 


We may not be able to explain the 
mysteries of the spiritual, but we can 
experience its power. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


TO SCHEDULE 


Family Films 

CHURCH 
SUMMER 

PROGRAMS 


e Vacation Church 
Schools 


e Assemblies 


e Camps 

e@ Conferences 

e Family Fellowship 
Groups 


Emphasize Christian Family Liv- 
ing with these modern dramatic 
story films! 


USE FILMS DURING 
SUMMER PROGRAMS TO: - 


* Stimulate Interest 
* Increase Attendance 
* Motivate Christian Living 
o e - 
Use FAMILY FILMS 


sheets as a guide for yourself and 


utilization 


your co-workers to gain the fullest 


spiritual benefits from these films. 


prov ide de- 
helpful 


he utilization sheets 
scriptions of each film and 
theme emphases. 

PUBLICITY MATERIALS AVAILABLE: 
Illustrated two-color catalogs, varied 
color heralds on each title, advertis- 
ing mats, and the programming ad- 
vice of Donald R. Lantz, Religious 
Education Director of Family Films. 


Contact your denominational film 
library or your local film dealer or 
write direct for free catalog. 


Family, Films 


Beverly Hills, California 


Watch for important announcement 
of new film series 


classrooms 
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FAREWELL AND HAIL 





We Moved With Our Town 


by Coulis = | Kiel: * 


HE people of Republican City, 

Nebraska, and the members of The 

Methodist Church there, recently 
had a unique experience. It is not so 
phenomenal to move a church building, 
but to move an entire town is some- 
thing different! That has been their 
task. 

Republican City was located in the 
valley near the Republican River in 
southwestern Nebraska. In past years 
serious damage and loss of life has re- 
sulted from raging floods through the 
valley. In 1944 plans were almost 
completed by the Corps of Army En- 
gineers to construct a dam across the 
valley two and a half miles below the 
townsite. In the intervening years 
since then the government has bought 
up the valley land and resident farm- 
ers have been moving away year after 
year. Finally, in December of 1949 
the Army Engineers agreed on terms 
of settlement with Republican City for 
its streets, alleys, water system and 
public buildings. At the same time 
they agreed upon settlement terms with 
The Methodist Church, which was the 
only church in the town. 

Since then the town has had to se- 
new townsite, 
put in water 


lect and purchase a 
level it, construct streets, 
and sewer secure construc- 
tion of all public utilities, and rebuild 
places and 


systems, 
or move all its business 
residences. The new site is four miles 
from the previous one and about three- 
fourths of a mile from the north end 
of the almost completed dam. Resi- 
dents were completely evacuated from 
the old site by February, 1952. 

The church building was of 
brick construction, completed in 
in a very modern design with 
beam ceiling in the sanctuary and an 
wing with a full set of 
both in basement and on 
first floor. Initial planning revealed 
that it was utterly impractical to move 
a solid brick building that distance 
and over soft roads. The cost would 
have been utterly prohibitive. 

Plans were then begun for a com- 
pletely new structure. But by the time 
the development of the town was far 
enough along so that the location of 
the new building could be established 


solid 
1931 
open 


educational 


*Minister, The Methodist Church, Republican 


| City, Nebraska 


and construction started, building costs 
had increased so much that it was im- 
possible to build for the amount of 
money that was available without cut- 
ting down the size of the structure. 
Finally, after long study and planning, 
arrangements have been made to move 
the building to the new site by taking 
down the brick walls, framing it with 
wood structure on all outside walls, 
then move the building to the new site 
and veneer it with bricks after it has 
been set on the new basement and 
foundation. 

When it is completed it will have ail 
new exterior bricks, new floors, new 
plaster and paint, all interior wood 
will be refinished and all windows re- 
conditioned. It will, in reality, give 
the appearance of a completely new 
building, but it can be completed for 
the money that is available. 

During this period of transition, re- 
location and dislocation of its mem- 
bers, the church organization has un- 
dergone strain and tension which ac- 
tually surpasses general comprehen- 
sion. A great proportion of the lead- 
ership and financial 
church had come from the farm 
ilies that lived along the river valley. 
When they were forced to 
there was no land available to 
chase nearby so they were compelled 
to move to other communities, most of 
them too distant to enable them to con- 
tinue membership in the church here. 
In 1941 the active membership listed 
annual report was 178. By 
1951 there were only fifty-five 
members left within the 


support of the 
fam- 


relocate 


pur- 


in the 
April 
active 
munity. 

But there is a group of faithful 
workers left and they are looking hope- 
fully toward the development of th 
new community and the church or- 
ganization. On Sunday, February 17, 
1952, they held a Memorial Service for 
their building as the last service in its 
old site, then they went to the new 
site for a ground-breaking ceremony 
and dedication of the place for the new 
construction. Work began on the build- 
ing the following day. 


com- 


Prelude: 
Opening Meditation: 

MINISTER: O Thou Eternal Spir- 
it, who has put it into the hearts of 
men to worship Thee, we thank Thee 
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for this church building which was 
erected on this site, and dedicated to 
Thine honor and glory over twenty | 
years ago as an expression of love and 
loyalty to Thee. 

As we commemorate this building, 
before it is to be dismantled and 
moved from this site, we thank Thee 
for the spiritual enrichment it has 
brought to the many lives that have | 
been touched by its influence. 

PEOPLE: Let the words of our 
mouths and the meditations of our 
hearts be acceptable in Thy sight, O | 
Lord, our strength and our redeemer. 
Amen. 

Anthem: 
“We Honor Here Those Faithful 


Souls” 


“WE HONOR HERE THOSE 
FAITHFUL SOULS”* 

We honor here those faithful souls 

Who built this church so fair, ; 

That men might worship God, the King, 

In song and fervent prayer. 

Memorial! Memorial! 

This day our hearts rejoice, 

That through the years the Christian 

church 

Has lifted up God’s voice. 

In years gone by the sons of men 

Have gone to preach the Word, 

That each new generation come 

Might know the Christ, their Lord. 

Memorial! Memorial! 

The church must ever be 

The way of peace and righteousness 

Throughout all time to be. 

And so the zeal and faith of men 

Who built this church so fair, 

Shall help us consecrate ourselves 

To God, through love and prayer. 

Memorial! Memorial! 

May God inspire this day 

Thy people with the love of Christ, 

And guide them in His way. 

Act of Memorializing the Building: 
THE MINISTER: To the glory of 

God the Father, and of the Son, and 

of the Holy Spirit we commemorate 

this church building. 

For these walls and roof within whose 
protection we may find security and 
peace; 

For these windows which have sym- 
bolized the light of God; 

For these doors which symbolize the 
open door to God; 

PEOPLE: We commemorate this 
building. 

For these pews wherein worshipers 
have found rest and strength, peace 
and comfort; 

For this pulpit from which the Word 
of God has been proclaimed to all | 
who enter here; | 

For this altar at which folk have knelt 
for communion with their Lord and 
to consecrate their lives to Him; 

For this chancel which is the symbol | 
of worship itself and from which the | 


*Verse by Erwin A. Kiehl 


“Carillonic Bells’? 


Enthusiastic leaders of churches owning instruments tell us 
that the worth of this electronic carillon cannot be expressed in 
dollar value, or even in the pleasure its beautiful music gives the 
community. Again and again they agree on ten outstanding 
benefits they have tested after choosing “‘Carillonic Bells’: 


1. They “advertise” the church. 6. They comfort the sick and 
shut-ins. 

2. bid prepare folks for wor- They inspire new character 

ship. in many. 

They bring religious thoughts 


3. They increase attendance. 
every day. 


. They enhance the beauty of They create a cultural atmos- 
the service. phere. 
10, They build the influence of 
They increase membership. the church, 


We’ll gladly arrange for you to hear 

Carillonic Bells” played on an installation 
near you. Then judge its superiority for your- 
self, and see how reasonably your church can 
install one. Write for descriptive literature: 


CARILLONIC BELLS. 
SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. products of Schul- 


16132-A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. merich Electron- 
ics, Inc. 
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choir has sung praises to God; 

We commemorate this building. 

the hymnals which Thy 
praise was sung; 

For the rooms for Christian education 
in which children and youth have 
received nurture and training for 
Christian living; 

For the fellowship rooms in which all 
members of the church and commu- 
nity have found Christian fellowship; 

For all the worship and instruction 
that has been experienced within its 
walls; 


from 


We commemorate this building. 
For those who helped build it or worked 
and sacrificed to help pay for it; 
For those who have served devotedly 
as teachers, officers and leaders 

through the years; 

For the several ministers who have 
led us in worship, preached the gos- 
pel of Christ, administered the sac- 
raments, counseled or shepherded 
our people and directed the business 
of our church; 

We commemorate this building. 
For all who have been baptized here; 
For all who have taken the sacred 

vows of membership in Christ’s 

church; 

For the couples who at this altar have 
exchanged marriage vows in the 
name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit; 

We commemorate this building. 
For the hungry souls who have wor- 

shiped here; and found God’s peace; 

For the sinsick souls who have come 
to this altar and found redemption 
from sin; 

For growing souls who at this altar 
have found Jesus, their Saviour and 
Lord; 

We 
For the comfort and strength that has 

been given to the sorrowing as they 

brought their loved ones here in 
death; 

We commemorate this building to the 


commemorate this building. 


eternal glory of God and the eternal 
hope of man. 
Solo: “Bless This Church” 

“BLESS THIS CHURCH”* 
Bless this church, O Lord, we pray, 
And its people guide alway; 

May affections that grew here 

To thine own great heart draw near. 
All who entered through this door, 
Bless with insight evermore. 

At this altar knees did bend 

To find Jesus, Saviour, Friend. 

Bless the folk who’ve worshiped here 
In the past from year to year; 

Let Thy blessed spirit grow 

In their hearts where’er they go. 


*Verse by Erwin A. Kiel 


God of love, help us go on 
Ever faithful, ever strong. 
Bless the souls distraught with fear 
With the faith that Thou wilt hear; 


And throughout all future time, 
Grant the righteous peace sublime. 


Message 

Offering: Given in memoriam in appre- 
ciation for God’s blessings. 

Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation” 

—the congregation. 

Benediction 

Doxology 

Postlude 


GROUND BREAKING CEREMONY 

(When the minister and congregation 
have arrived at the grounds for the 
new building, let them read respon- 
sively.) 

MINISTER: The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fullness thereof; the world and 
they that dwell therein. 

PEOPLE: For he hath founded it 
upon the seas and established it upon 
the floods. 

Who shall ascend unto the hill of 
the Lord: Or who shall stand in his 
holy place: 

He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart; who hath not lifted up his soul 
unto vanity nor sworn deceitfully. 

Offer unto God thanksgiving, and 
pay thy vows unto the Most High. 

Who is able to build God a house, 
seeing the heaven and heaven of heav- 
ens cannot contain him? 

Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it. 

(Here let the ground be dedicated) 

Eternal God and Father of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ; 

To Thee we dedicate this ground. 
O Son of God, who loved us and gave 
Thyself for us; 

To Thee we dedicate this ground. 

O Holy Spirit, who does illumine and 
purify the hearts of all who sincerely 
turn to Thee; 

To Thee we dedicate this ground. 

As a place for building the House of 
God and a Church School Building 
wherein to receive instruction for 
Christian living; 

ALL: We dedicate this place and 
herewith we break this ground, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 
Benediction 

People who are forever saying that 
they are just as good as others must 
remind themselves often, to be sure 
of it. 

* . * 

Our lives are not pleasing to God 
unless we are actually rendering serv- 
ice in a world of need. 
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You Don't Need to Belong 
To a Church 


(From page 40) 

If such an idea! of devotion should 
characterize the membership of this 
church, then we would never have to 
ask for money. The money would 
flow in, and we would be able to do a 
great many things for Christ and his 
kingdom that are not even in the bud- 
get of our church for next year. 

However, we are asking for money 
this morning, because it so happens 
that a good many of the members of 
this church have never dedicated their 
pocketbooks to Christ. I heard a min- 
ister say recently at a Presbytery 
meeting that all of our problems would 
be solved if at least half of our church 
membership would become tithers. Now 
tithing is an admirable Old Testament 
principle, but, as I pointed out a year 
ago, tithing is nowhere endorsed in the 
New Testament. Tithing is a legalistic 
system whereby one automatically de- 
ducts ten percent of his income and 
gives it to the church, just as the gov- 
ernment of our country deducts its 
withholding tax from your pay en- 
velope. 

But New Testament Christianity 
does not insist upon such a mechanical 
accounting procedure, for the simple 
reason that Christianity is not a legal- 
istic religion. The New Testament 
principle is “Give as you have been 
prospered,” and give willingly, gladly 
and exhuberantly, “for the Lord loveth 
a cheerful giver.” Ten percent may not 
be enough for some of you! If you can 
give it without feeling it, then it cer- 
tainly is mot enough. Christianity is 
the way of the cross, and the way of 
the cross is the way of sacrifice. If 
you have accepted Jesus Christ as your 
Lord and Master and have dedicated 
your life to him, then your pocketbook 
is a part of your life and you will dedi- 
cate that, too. 

In order that the officers of this 
church may know approximately what 
our income is to be for the year ahead 
se that they may be able to budget ex- 
penses, we ask each member to indi- 
cate on a pledge card what he expects 
his contribution to be for next year. 
Always there will be some who will 
say, “I will contribute when I come, but 
I never make a pledge of any kind!” 
Well, if he never makes a pledge he 
cannot have a telephone in his home, 
because the telephone company makes 
you pledge to pay your bill. So does 
the gas company and our local water 
department. The man who never 
makes a pledge cannot cash a check at 
the bank, because he must endorse it 
on the back, which is a pledge that he 
will see that the check is paid. The 


man who never makes a pledge will 
have to remain a bachelor, for in the 
marriage ceremony he will have to 
make a pledge. Nor can he own prop- 
erty in this country, for he has to sign 
a pledge to pay his taxes. 

You see, this matter of never making 
a pledge just doesn’t hold water. We 
do it every day, so why shouldn’t we do 
it with our church? Your church pledge 
is not something which our officers are 
going to use to drag you into a court of 
law in case your circumstances do not 
permit you to keep it. It is merely an 


indication to the church of what you | 
intend to do, and it can be cancelled by | 
you at any time that you so indicate. | 
But it is an indication—an expression | 
of your intention to our church officials | 


as to the amount of money they may 


reasonably expect you to give in the 


year that is ahead. 


Too many Christians are fair-weath- | 
They love Easter and | 
Christmas and Thanksgiving and the | 


er Christians. 


other festival services of the church. 


But they don’t like Lent and Advent | 
and those aspects of Christianity that | 
speak of sacrifice and penitence. But | 


these are aspects of the church, too. If 


you are a Christian, you cannot choose | 
those aspects of a church’s life which | 


you like and ignore the rest which hap- 
pen to be unpleasant. It doesn’t take 
much of a man to be a Christian, but 
it takes all of him that there is. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 


with all thy heart, and with all thy | 
This | 


strength, and with all thy mind.” 
means identifying yourself with Christ’s 


church and supporting it with your tal- | 
Those who have | 
done this have known the joys of true | 
Christian living. Those who hold back, | 
They are partially Chris- 

partial | 
God help us all in the year | 
that is ahead to be completely dedicated | 


ents and your money. 


hold back. 
tian, and 
blessings. 


they realize only 


to the service of Christ and his church, 
and to rise to the responsibilities which 
God will permit us to exercise for his 
glory. 
MR. PLEUTHNER’S BOOK IN 
JAPANESE 

Churchmen, generally, will be inter- 
ested to know that the book, Bulding 
Up Your Congregation, by Willard 
Pleuthner (Wilcox & Folett), is now 
being translated into Japanese. The in- 


terest of Japanese church leaders in | 


the mechanics of church administration 
as practiced in the United States is in- 
teresting. Evidently the churches of 
Japan will play an important part in 
the new Asian democracy. 
Mr. Pleuthner, the author 
book, is a layman, vice president of the 
well-known advertising firm of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 








of the | 


Why 
27000 churches 
have chosen the 


Hammond Organ 


The Hammond Organ continues to 
lead in the world of church music for 
just one reason: it has more to offer. 

For example: it offers hundreds of 
rich church tones. And its exclusive 
“reverberation control” can bring 
music of cathedral quality to even the 
smallest church. 

Other advantages are ease of play 
ing, never gets out of tuneft, requires 
no structural changes in your church. 

If your church is considering a new 
organ, you owe it to yourself to see 
and hear a complete demonstration at 
your Hammond Organ dealer's before 
making any buying decision. 


FIAMMOND ORGAN 
MUSIC‘S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Complete line of 2-manual-and-pedal 
Hammond Organs starting at $1285* (for 
the Spinet Model, not shown), including tone 
equipment and bench. 


CHURCH MODEL 
Price on request. 


*f.o.b. Chicago; includes Federal excise tax 
which is rebated to churches. Concert Model 
hos 32-note pedal keyboard built to AGO 
specifications and an additional tPedal Solo 
Unit, tunable to preference by organist. 


ant 


°. ££ 


($=2\ FREE BOOKLETS! 


Send coupon now for 
complete information 


1“Are You Wondering About Organs?” 
C “49 Tested Plans to Raise a Church Or- 
gan Fund” 


Hammond Instrument Company 
4250 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Il 
Name 


Address 


Zone... State 


62, Hammond Instrument Company 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS VOTE TO ADMIT 


SALLE Aarmpel RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


— 


Minneapolis, Minnesota — Religious 


4 q : 4 groups became eligible for membership 

f f in its General Federation of Women’s 

‘ / 4 / ) A Clubs for the first time in its sixty-one- 
' f 


year history with the adoption of a 

OK , An constitutional amendment by the fed- 
gt Pianoe a 0 g “6 eration’s annual convention here. 

ELECTRIC Heretofore, the federation has barred 


from membership clubs with sectarian, 


Z partisan or political tests for member- 
ae 7 , ship as well as any secret society or 
, one that tolerated, by practice or teach- 
ing, the violation of state or national 
@ ELIMINATES stick. 1D) TNE Violatio . 
ing keys, sluggish actions laws. 
On sole at most plone end music and ciphers. Only the sectarian restriction on 
stores.* If they or their technician* @ STOPS mold, rust, corrosionand | membership was abrogated in the 
cannot supply you, simply send deterioration due to dampness. adopted amendment. 
S 6 95 @ EASY TO INSTALL—fits all pianos and The amendment was approved over 


angen enanalan. Sie emetton te ene 0 any minor objections after Mrs. Theodore 
time—just plug in and forget—gives continuous oe , pearl 4 
each to the factory for imme- protection. S. Chapman of Jerseyville, Illinois, sec- 


ae & te aaa, © UNDERWRITERS’ APPROVED. DAMmpP-cHASERS "4 Vice president, had spoken strongly 


piono! are absolutely safe. For use on AC er DC current—117 in its favor. 
volts. (Also special 220 volt models.) “Can we say,” she asked, “‘if what 
@ FIVE-YEAR FACTORY GUARANTEE on every binds your group together is a study 


etn poe sn rrommgreingie wood nage of Shakespeare you are welcome but if 


CHASERS are standard factory equipment on some what binds you together is a common 
pianos and organs. faith in God then we don’t want you?’” 
Leaders of the federation hailed the 


DAMPP-CHASER, INC. move as one “long needed.” Mrs. Hi- 


VILLE, N. C. ram Cole Houghton, president, said 
P. O. GOK 520, HENDERSON that many church clubs had been eager 


*DEALERSHIPS OPEN TO STORES AND TECHNICIANS to join the organization—RNS 


CHURCH TO BE BUILT IN A DAY 

Santa Rosa, California—An attempt 
to build a Presbyterian church, from 
the ground up, in one day will be made 


e PHI \’ here June 21 to stress the need for new 
i ‘ churches throughout the nation and 
help publicize the $12,000,000 building 
, ey “ funds campaign of the Presbyterian 

Church Carpets yf Church in the U.S. A. 
™ California’s committees of the na- 
tional building fund campaign arranged 


e ~- 
4 Tr { ; he ; the one-day project here. The fund 
ll i rus ) drive, authorized last year by the 


Church’s General Assembly, opened on 
March 2. 

















Hugh Codding Building Enterprises, 

which last year erected a five-room 

; house, complete to landscaping, in three 

Society designed and woven sad hours and nine minutes, will undertake 
the one-day church job. 

Mr. Codding, founder and developer 

; ts of a subdivision here in which the new 

peach qualities — do not show 4,000-square foot house of worship will 

footprints and soil marks readily ries! be located, donated the land for the 

—and are reasonably priced. church. 
They have proven themselves 


for ecclesiastical use. They impart 
rich beauty —have exceptional 


Presbyterian officials here are plan- 

worthy of your confidence. ys ning to hold services in the church on 
June 22.—RNS 

All-wool pile figured Wilton and plain and 

Moresque velvet corpets. Write for name ‘ | ——_______. 

and address of our dealer nearest you. | We should as Christians separate 

He will submit somples and prices. ourselves from evil surroundings and 

seek the refuge of a Christian envi- 

ronment. 


PHILADELPHIA CARPET CO. “piicutipnic’ss, ro. 
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Productive Pastures 
by et ee pe 3 ee 








SERMON STARTER 
The Blessed Trinity 

E are too apt to let the prayer 
Wiaice of the Christian mysteries 

pass us by. How can they aid 
us in prayer, these remote doctrines 
which defy the familiar currents of 
our thought? At the best, they will 
distract us; at the worst, we shall be 
led away into heretical speculation. 
Yes, but mysteries are not barren im- 
possibilities. They are truths hazily 
perceived, like the tantalizing half- 
memories you retain of last night’s 
dream. And they can float, at least, 
on the surface of one’s prayer. It is 
not a bad prelude to any devotional 
exercise, to put yourself in the posture 
of praying in union with the Life of 
the Blessed Trinity. 

1. You can begin by reaching out to- 
wards God the Father, as the unut- 
terable source of all being; try to get 
outside of yourself, replace that busy, 
agitated self which is the centre of 
all our thought by the naked idea of 
God. He is the ultimate centre and 
term from which existence flows and 
into which it flows again. You can 
want to be nothing and to feel as noth- 
ing, in comparison with and in the 
presence of that ever-awing Person- 
ality. 

2. And then—it will be clearest for 
our present purpose if we reverse the 
proper order, not of precedence but of 
procedence—you can think of the Holy 
Spirit, under the figure of all that stir 
and motion which God sets up in his 
creation as a response to himself. You 
can make of him, as it were, not the 
object but the subject of your thought; 
be conscious of his part in your prayer 
by envisaging him, not as the God to 
whom we pray, but rather as the God 
who prays in us. 

3. And in the third place, with more 
difficulty perhaps, but with the con- 
sciousness that it is St. Paul’s own doc- 
trine, you can think of the Divine 
Word as the self-expression, every- 
where, of the eternal Father, and 
therefore, here and now, his expression 
in you. In him and through him, our 
Head and Representative, you reach 
upward towards the centre of all being. 
You have come into God’s presence to 
offer yourself to him, and, once you are 
there, find after all it is not yourself 
you want to offer, a thing so miserably 


insufficient. Rather, in your place you 


want to offer God his own Son, taber- | 


nacled in your heart and putting his 
infinite worth at your disposal—Jacob 
in Esau’s disguise winning the Fath- 
er’s blessing, but for Esau. God above 


you, God at your side, God within you | 


of that Divine Life by 
Persons of the God- 
Knox 


—a mirror 
which the three 
head eternally subsist.—R. H. 
in Stimuli; Sheed and Ward. 


POETIC WINDOWS 


Sunset in a Garden 
I was sitting in my garden 
Where the honeysuckle grows, 
While a butterfly was flirting 
With a lovely yellow rose, 


And a golden bee was kissing 
Little sprigs of mignonette 
In the quiet of the evening 
Before the sun was set; 


And the dainty cosmos nodded, 
As flowers sometimes do, 

In a most engaging manner 
To the larkspur, tall and blue; 


Then the petals of the lily 
At last began to close, 

And soon my flower-children 
Were all in sweet repose; 


When a friendly little robin 
From a twig beside his nest 
Looked down upon my flowers 
To make sure they were at rest; 


Then he carolled silver warnings 

To the watchers in the blue, 

Till his calls at last were answered 

And the stars came twinkling through. 
—Weston Peake 


Tranquility 
Let nothing disturb thee. 
Let nothing affright thee. 
All things are passing. 
God never changes. 
Patience gains all things. 
Who has God wants nothing. 
God alone suffices. 
—St. Theresa of Avila 


The Happy Man 
Happy the man, of mortals happiest 
he, 
Whose quiet mind from vain desires is 
free; 


Whom neither hopes deceive, nor fears 


torment, 
lives at 
content. 


But within 


peace, 
—George Granville 


An Old Door 


Death is only an old door 

Set in a garden wall. 

On quiet hinges it gives at dusk. 
When the thrushes call. 








himself 


Bracket Lantern 


Pendant Type 
Wall Pocket Type 


AUTHENTIC 
CHURCH LIGHTING 


in the Finest Tradition of 


ARCHITECTURAL & UTILITARIAN 
DESIGN 


From the hundreds of styles of 
fixtures—(il- 
related 


church 
lustrated 


lighting 
is one such 
group)—we are able to fur- 
nish the proper lighting equip- 
ment to conform to your archi- 
tectural design, to afford com- 
fortable light for reading, and 
to meet your specific budget. 
Our Lighting 
Counsel is available to you... 


Engineering 


direct or through your archi- 


tect. No obligation. 


Write today for complete 
information and catalog 


CHURCH LIGHTING DIVISION 
THE 
VOVELTY LIGHTING 
i 1 Ai { 
CORPORATION 


2484 EAST 22nd ST. - CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 

















SOUNDMASTER 
inspiring RECORDS 


have an unequaled appeal in 
semana the lure of out- 


the most beautiful of famous 
old cathedral chimes and re- 
nowned music. 


CHIMES = ORGAN + CHIMES and VIBRAHARP 
Write tor list of unexcelied records. 
MORRISON RECORDING 
LABORATORIES 
Ofrt. A BATAVIA, tu. 





CSSSNOM AS Lp 
PECORDS 
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There are members in your chureh 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Ho- 
tels.” We suggest that you pass this 
list on to them either by publishing it in 


your church calendar or by clipping it | 


from the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and I7th Street. 208 
rooms—$4.00 up. In the heart of Philadelphia. 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms. 
Banquet and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike, Mgr. 





| of England, many 





| area entrusted to his care. 





R ISHED. 


'Pittsburah Stained Glass Stung 


Warden and MS‘ Cartney Sts. Pittsburgh P 








emodeling 
edecorating 
efurnishing 


4] rs Prothe rs .{nc 


Tt ENVILLE, On 











VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments 
Supplies - Ete. 

Catalog free on request 
The C. E. Ward Co. 


New London, Ohie 














| marily 


committee, 


| of so many 
| to introduce 
| chial 
} you 
' parochial 


| nine 

| the one tame sheep who is left in the 
fold. 

| 
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Along the lintel are green leaves, 
Beyond the light lies still; 
Very weary and willing feet 
Go over that sill. 
There is nothing to trouble any heart, 
Nothing to hurt at all. 
Death is only an old door 
In a garden wall. 
—Nancy Byrd Turner 


SELECTED PROSE 


The Parson 

In the early Middle Ages, indeed 
even before the end of the Dark Ages, 
the whole land surface of England was 
divided into parishes. In rural parts 
of the parochial 
boundaries remain exactly as they were 
at the time of the Doomsday Book. In 
every parish was to be found the par- 
son, persona ecclesiae, the official rep- 
resentative of the church, who was not 
the minister of a congregation but the 
shepherd of a flock, the whole flock of 
Christ as it was to be found in the 
In course 
of time, with growth of divisions in the 
church, that ideal ceased to correspond 
to the reality, but it is still the basic 
principle of ministry in the Church of 
England. If people call themselves 
Roman Catholics, Methodists or Bap- 
tists, it is not the business of the par- 


| son to force himself upon them, but 
| he is there for them all, 


and if at any 


time they wish to call upon him for 


| his services, they have a perfect right 
| to do so. He 
| believe that there 


is still the parson. I 
is hardly a trace of 
this parochial system in America, ex- 
cept in some survivals in the Episcopal! 
Church in Virginia. 

You will see at once that, though 
in practice there may not be much 
difference, psychologically the attitude 
of a man who takes seriously his re- 
sponsibility for a whole area is likely 
to be very different from that of a 
man who starts by thinking of the par- 
ticular group of Christians which 
come to worship in his church. To the 
first, his task itself as pri- 
evangelistic. To the second, 
evangelism may be only one of those 
extras for which you have a special 
and a periodical drive. 


presents 


It would be impossible, in a country 
denominations, to attempt 
anything like the paro- 
earnestly hope that 
may all have something of the 
spirit. You are concerned 
with the nice quiet sheep in the fold. 


system. I 


But your first concern must be for the 


one sheep that has gone astray; except 
that in so many places, it is ninety and 
who have gone astray, and only 


As a minister, you have been given 
some sheep, some inside the fold and 


some outside it. Now that you have 
got them what do yeu propose to do 
with them?—Stephen C. Neill in Ful- 
fill Thy Ministry; Harpers. 


The “Hippocratic Oath” 

I do solemnly swear by that which 
I hold most sacred: 

That I will be loyal to the profession 
of medicine and just and generous to 
its members; 

That I will lead my life and prac- 
tice my art in uprightness and honor; 

That into whatsoever house I shall 
enter, it shall be for the good of the 
sick to the utmost of my power, I hold- 
ing myself aloof from wrong, from 
corruption, and from the temptations 
of others to vice; 

That I will exercise my art solely 
for the cure of my patients, and will 
give no drug, perform no operation for 
a criminal purpose, even if solicited, 
far less suggest it; 

That whatsoever I shall see or hear 
of the lives of men which is not fit- 
ting to be spoken, I will keep invi- 
olably secret. 

These things I do promise, and in 
proportion as I am faithful to this my 
oath may happiness and good repute 
be ever mine—the opposite if I shall be 
forsworn.—Translated from The Hip- 
pocratic Collection. 


Inner Peace 

One watches people starting out in 
life quite adequately, handling life 
with active vigor, as they run, one 
after another, into experiences where 
something deeper than vigor is needed. 
Serious failure, for example. Some 
night in his lifetime everyone comes 
home to find a new guest there—dis- 
appointment. What he had set his 
heart on is gone. * * * If one is to 
come through difficult experiences un- 
embittered, unspoiled, still a real per- 
son, one needs deep resources. * * * 
Not alone in such experiences as sor- 
row and failure does this need arise 
but in man’s search for the indispens- 
spiritual requirements of a satis- 

life—inner peace, for example, 
some serenity in the soul to come home 
to at night and go out from in the 
morning. Who does not need that? 
But no one can get inner peace by 
pouncing upon it, by vigorously will- 
ing to have it. Peace is a margin of 
power around our daily need. Peace 
is a consciousness of springs too deep 
for earthly droughts to dry up. Peace 
is awareness of reserves from beyond 
ourselves, so that our power is not so 
much in us as through us.—Harry 
Emerson Fosdick 


able 
fying 


Belief—In and About 
When we live with people whom we 
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1 PARISH PAPER 
INCREASES ATTENDANCE 
MAKES PASTORAL CALLS 


KEEPS THE COMMUNITY INFORMED 


VISITS THE SICK AND INFIRM 
CONQUERS INDIFFERENCE 
ENCOURAGES CHURCH WORK 
11DS CHURCH FINANCES 








Have Your Own 
Parish Magazine 


C ? UPPLEMENT personal i 
\ Parish Paper. It extends your personal influence and _pro- 


motes greater good. It advertises your church and increases 


work among your people with a 


attendance. It builds good will and adds to the prestige of pastor 


and parish. It keeps the membership informed of church activities. 


The least embarrassing medium for appealing for necessary financial 


help, it reaches more people than your voice can, and brings response 


even frcm non-members. We make it easy for you to publish a 


parish paper. 


Regardless of the denomination, 
size or location of your church, 
you can use a regular publica- 
tion to advantage, through our 


helpful service. 


For more than 20 years we have 
specialized in preparing and pro- 
ducing parish papers for churches 
everywhere. We originated the 
idea. Because of standardization 
—mass production, large equip- 
ment, a thoroughly trained or- 
ganization, we are able to print 
and ship weekly papers within 24+ 
hours and semi-monthly papers 
within 48 hours after receiving 


your copy. 


THE GOST IS. ABOUT 
ONE-THIRD OF WHAT 
FOU WOULD PAY A 
LOCAL PRINTER. 


You can publish a parish paper 


without it costing you a cent. In 


ho a Oe Ol a a> ee 


RAPIDS, 


MICHIGAN 


fact, you can make it add to 
church income, as we will readily 


demonstrate. 


You may order any number of 
pages, from 4+ to 36 or more, for 
weekly, semi-monthly, monthly 


or quarterly distribution. 


You may select a design from any 
number of designs—all attractive 
and appropriate for the front 
of your paper. Our parish maga- 
zines are beautifully printed and 
illustrated on a good quality of 
paper. You'll wonder how we 
can produce such exquisite publi- 


cations at the low prices. 


For samples, prices, full particu- 
lars of our service, and the help- 
ful Parish Paper Manual con- 
taining detailed explanation of 
publishing procedure, just fill out 
and mail the coupon. Do it 
NOW. No obligation, of course. 











POPULAR PRICED 
11 CHURCH 

p, LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


If your require- 
. ments are for a 

No. 531 new building, or 
to secure the advantages of im- 
provements and economy in an ex- 
isting installation, consult Voigt! 





We have traditional and modern 
designs, particularly suitable for 
your church. We can assist you 
achieve the desired effect in ap- 
pearance and efficiency ; the bene- 
fits and results of pleasing, invit- 
ing, comfortab!e illumination. 

Suggestions and recommendations, 
based on 49 years of experience and 
knowledge, submitted without obliga- 


tion, 
* * * 


Literature that will help you in your 
plans sent free on request 


VOIGT COMPANY 


Church Lighting Specialists 
1649 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


INDIVIDUALIZE YOUR CHURCH 
OFFERING ENVELOPES 


NOV 9 1952 

















a — 

(Planes stg your name anc! indicate vou pring below) 
Current Expense $ 
Building Fund = $ 
Missionary s a 
s 


“Upoe the fire dev of the ween let every one of you lay by him in sore, os 
nsth prospesedhin.” 1Cor. 16:2. 


One-Half Actual Size 











Pride in the local church is one of the 
greatest incentives to liberal giving. 


Let us tell you how an attractive picture 
of your own church can be imprinted on 
your offering envelopes. It will improve 
their appearance and build church loyalty. 
Cost is no greater than the older types of 
envelopes. 


ASK FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


NATIONAL CHURCH SUPPLY COMPANY 


Chester, West Virginia 
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we 


GROUND-BREAKING FOR CATHEDRAL FILMS 
It is a little belated, we will admit, but we still think that this pic- 
ture of the ground-breaking for the new Cathedral Films building is 


worth while. 
California. 


It is located at 140 North Hollywood Way, Burbank, 


If you wish a very valuable help to assist you in securing the 
proper film for your work, we suggest you write Cathedral Films ask- 


ing for its multiple purpose utilization chart. 


It classifies fifty-one 


motion pictures filmed for church use by subject, age group, length 


and rental. 


love and look up to, we may not always 
share their beliefs about things, but 
we do share in some measure their 
deepest belief in that which matters 
most. We ourselves believe in them, 
and this belief may grow even when 
some of our beliefs about them have 
to be given up. Thus a little child’s 
beliefs about his father may be strange- 
ly erroneous and will have to give 
place to fuller knowledge as he gets 
older, while his belief in his father, 
far from being discarded, grows and 
deepens. This may help us a little to 
understand something of the meaning 
of that belief in God which is so much 
more than belief about God. 

Faith in Jesus Christ in its simplest 
form is just trust in him. To look up 
to him as the highest and best person- 
ality that we know is to come under 
his influence, to catch some reflection 
of the healthy light which shines from 
his life. We may not be able to put 
this faith into words at all, still less 
to follow the forms of the ancient 
creeds, but none the less we can go on 
looking up. To take this master as 
our leader and guide, to try to follow 
him, however far off we be, and to go 
on trying, however often we fail, is to 
be drawn nearer to him, to come into 
the circle of his disciples and to re- 


ceive something of the healing that 


It will be sent upon request. 


flows from his presence. 

Those of us who have been brought 
up in the fellowship of a Christian 
community have had all about us from 
childhood a light which has entered 
into our thought and way of life, so 
that we cannot get away from it. We 
have shared in a fellowship wherein 
we have been taught to think of good- 
ness, purity, beauty and love as flow- 
ing from God our Father, whose very 
nature is Love. This thought of God 
is linked up for us with the life and 
sayings of Jesus, with his acts of mer- 
cy, with his death on the cross, with 
his manifesting himself to his disciples 
as triumphant over death, and above 
all with his living personality still 
guiding, healing and redeeming the 
lives of his followers, transforming the 
hesitation of doubt into the steadfast- 
ness of faith. Jesus helps us to share 
his trust in the Father, and when the 
world and our own lives seem dark to 
feel the divine light reflected from his 
face—T. Edmund Harvey in Work- 
aday Saints; Bannisdale Press, Lon- 
don. 


BOOKISH BREVITIES 


Halford E. Luccock is a preacher of 


rare and searching power. He is at 
once a prophet and a man of letters, 
and he is by no means lacking in 
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homiletical artistry. I know:a goodly 
number of preachers—some of them in 
high places—of any one of whom it 
might truthfully be said, “when bet- | 
ter sermons are published he _ will 
preach them.” But not so with Luc- 
cock. Frankly and fully acknowledg- | 
ing his manifold indebtedness to others, | 
Luccock stands upon his own feet and | 
preaches his own sermons in his own | 
way. And this is what makes Luc- | 
cock a really great preacher. All of 
which leads me to say that his 
most recent book, Marching Off the | 
Map, is indisputably his best book, and 
what is best in the preaching and writ- | 
ing of Luccock is really good (Harper 
& Brothers; $2.50) * * * You Are My 
Love, by Leonard McCombe, is some- 
thing different—different, I mean, in 
the sense that it is a love story told, 
not in music or poetry, but in the spe- 
cial idiom of the camera. McCombe. 
one of America’s ace photographers, 
and a prose-poet as well, tells a heart- 
warming, heartbreaking story of ro- 
mantic love and does so with honesty, 
artistry and intensity. What he tells 
is an old, old and universal story, but 
he tells it as though nothing quite like 
it has ever happened before and as 
few living men could tell it. “All that 
I saw or felt in the world I wanted 
to share with you,” says the lover to 
his beloved. “I couldn’t even get ex- 
cited at a baseball game unless you 
were there with me. If I heard a new 
joke, I wanted to tell it to you. If I | 
saw a wonderful-looking kid playing 
in the street, I wanted you to se> him, 
too. For the first time, being myself 
was not enough. I never felt fully alive | 
unless we were together.” But, after 
all the happy days of what appeared 
to be an almost perfect romance, the | 
girl slipped away, disappeared com- 
pletely, and the young man was left 
alone and unspeakably lonely. The 
story ends with a picture of the empty | 
park bench where they used to meet 
and spend idle hours, and with the sig- 
nificant words: “The emptiest place | 
in the world is life when it is empty 
of love.” (William Sloane Associates: 
$2.75) * * * The wisdom of many ages 
finds a home in the gracious and in- 
spiring volume entitled Light From 
Many Lamps, by Lillian Eichler Wat- 
son. In years beyond recall we thought 
of Mrs. Watson as the high priestess 
and final authority in the field of eti- 
quette; now we will think of her as an 
equally capable guide to the gardens 
of literary inspiration wherein have 
grown the choicest flowers and fruits | 
of prose and poetry—just the things | 
we need in this Age of Aspirin and | 
Sleeping Pills. (Simon and Schuster; 
$3). | 
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DISCOVERING UNUSED RESOURCES 





A Program of Re-Activation 
i My Sid: 


OHAMMED of old was contin- 
M uously laying claim among his 

people to a faith that could 
remove mountains. One day when the 
people assembled to witness Moham- 
med’s faith move a mountain, they were 
not surprised that the mountain did 
not move; but they were somewhat 
startled to hear Mahammed say, “If 
mountain won’t come to Mohammed, 
Mohammed will go to mountain.” 

I have long contended that every 
church should have a definite periodic 
program of outreach in the local field 
comparable, in many respects, to that 
which it promotes in the foreign field. 
When our people do not come to 
church, we should have some specific 
ways and means of taking the church 
to them. This program of parish mob- 
ilization should envisage three steps: 
(1) activating the aged and handicapped 
shut-ins, (2) reactivating disinterested 
and indifferent members, (3) and en- 
listing of new members. 

In every parish there are many “old 
Faithfuls” who because of the infirmi- 
ties of age or physical handicaps are 
forgotten, or at least thought of as 
little use to their church. These are 
the ones who say, “No one thinks of 
us anymore but the minister. It is a 
case of ‘out of sight, out of mind. 
There is real pathos in those few words. 
Because most of those very 
need the kind of attention now which 
can abound to the progress of ‘the 
church as well as the better well-being 
of these very people. The church needs 
to devise ways and means of keeping 
the minds and hands of its shut-ins 
busy. Occupational therapy is one of 
the greatest of those 
who have so much time on their hands. 
To let these people know that they 
are needed and wanted in the work of 
the kingdom is often times one of the 
greatest contributions to their will-to- 
live and their peace of mind. For ex- 
ample, does your church hold an an- 
nual bazaar? 

You can have what we call in 
church, “Christmas Fair Hope Chest.” 
Each month calls for the making and 
some one item to be 
stored away for this sale. How the old 
love to make pot holders, 


persons 


needs persons 


our 


presenting of 


members 


*Minister, Church of the Mediator, Providence 


Rhode Islane 


cut out and sew together patchwork 
for the quilts, or do some kind of knit- 
ting or crocheting. One elderly soul 
spent many joyous hours cutting out 
pictures and gluing them into scrap 
books which were furnished to her, and 
which subsequently were given to chil- 
dren 3 hospital wards and homes. Ver- 
ily, to mobilize the aged and _ handi- 
capped is to give not only them but 
the church a new lease on life. 


Reaching the Inactive 


As a result of an all-parish survey 
made by this writer, it was pointed 
out to the people of his church as- 
sembled at their annual meeting that 
some one-eighth of its total church 
constituency could be classified as in- 
active for reasons of indifference or 
disinterest. Moreover, this survey 
showed that during the past decade of 
the present pastorate, the enlistment 
of new members was left almost en- 
tirely to the minister. Was that a fair 
criterion of their religious faith and 
loyalty of church? So it would indi- 
cate! The pastor, therefore, recom- 
mended a “Five-Year Forward Together 
Program” of reactivation and enlist- 
ment of members. The recommenda- 
tion was passed, and the ministerial 
council subsequently appointed the pas- 
tor to formulate the program. It was 
apparent from the outset that in order 
to overcome the inertia and apathy in 
a parish so unaccustomed to any kind 
of evangelization work such a program 
would, first of all, to catch the 
imagination, as well as the hearts of 


have 


its people. 

Accordingly, the pastor chose twelve 
of the most faithful and capable mem- 
bers to be his disciples. He himself 
would serve as their master disciple. 
A rally meeting was then called to 
think through the purpose and proce- 
dures to follow. Once this organiza- 
tional matter had settled, the 
pastor was given the task of devising 
techniques and furnishing materials for 
At the next rally meet- 
pack 


been 


each disciple. 
ing each disciple was given a 
containing record cards on each inactive 
member and prospective new members. 
Included in these packs were denomi- 
national tracts and booklets to leave 
in the hands of all persons. Another 
important item was a “Service Card” 
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y ways in which people ; like 
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listing many 
could serve the church. These were to 
be checked after as many things as the 
person contacted could and would be 
willing to do. On the flyleaf of each 
pack was this legend: 

“There is a legend which tells about 

an At eR oe ere eee AMERICAN IMPORTER 

Jesus being met by the Angel Gabriel Sha Russell Clan ly C 
on his return to heaven after his work nae wah ' Rss Ot 
on earth was done. Gabriel asked ae ; 
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QU & if LY FO [ DS | busy with their housework, so that they 
e | forget to tell their friends or the 

for changing friends forget to tell others and pass 

the message on? What other plan hast 

ROOM USES thou, O Master, made for the propaga- 


tion of thy message?’ 

“And the Master’s simple but direct 
reply was this: ‘I am counting on 
them!’ ” 

After final instructions and a spirit- 
ual message by the master disciple, all 
the disciples clasped hands for the 
prayer of consecration and benediction. 

An indication of the success of this 
simple program in this church is attest- 


MORE seating capacity ed by the number of old members oe 
wise i 


. were reactivated, percentage 
amounted to around eight per cent; 
MORE leg comfort e more and more of aged and handi- 
Churches, schools, hotels, capped members and non-members were 
MORE exclusive features og fraternel recognized and given a most welcomed 
a a ga yond chance to serve; and more than a 
MORE strength and rigidity el _—_ activity twenty-five per cent increase was made 
. r it in minutes. in the enlistment of new members. An 
MORE f & indirect result, too, was the number of 
or your money new church pledges that were obtained; 
and because so many people volun- 
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MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY teered on the service cards to serve 
2724 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. | the church in a wide range of capaci- 


ties, a League of Labor Lovers was 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MAQE! | formed which has saved the church 


— | many dollars in repair and service bills. 





Thus, was one church immeasurably 


YEAR 7ROUND iw a | strengthened and uplifted because, in 


the words of Nehemiah, “the people had 

a mind to work.” 
It is the belief of this writer that in 
order for such a program of parish 
ARIZONA mobilization to be of enduring value 
it must be incorporated as a traditional 
Gown fecation, revert procedure in a church. It is, perhaps, 
atmosphere, a beau- something that should be instituted and 
tiful swimming pool. : implemented at regular two or three- 
Ideal climate—sum- 3 year intervals during the season of 

mer and winter. : oy 


Convenient down 
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2 summer colony residents of Cape Cod 
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other ASSOCIATED from $8. on Deteriorate!” The church needs to make 
a wOTELS i) Twin Beds = —™ ae that its slogan, too. For so many things 
The Westward Ho at Phoenix ~ : that the church is doing is like the girl 
ray ar 77 — pa dressed in her Easter finery of whom 
Rancho Grande Lodge at Nogales - her pastor said, “She was all vogue 
King's Rest Courts at Phoenix without and all vague within.”” Of such 
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New Mexico Ss tteriorate 
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hi d at Carlisba Re ae ‘ 

The Crawford a The Christian church must extend its 


Texas Se hosts es 
Holland Hotel at Alpine emphasis on personal receptivity and 
The ate 3 Bi _e institutional activity into the homes of 

e Settles at Big Spri > ae a aa 
De Soto Hotel at Dalhart the indifferent and disinterested Chris- 
cag con — Fort Worth tians, members and non-members alike, 
Hotel Jim Hill at Hereford if it is to meet the challenge presented 
The William Penn at Houston . I 
Hotel Brandon at Pecos | with so many people moving out into 

i SS = | 
gy Say Tk my —~ | the suburban and rural areas of our 
| country. 
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Illustrations tor 


Your Sunday 


June 22: 
The Sin of Greed 

A Little Silver. A Jewish 
came to a rich man in his congregation 
and asked for money to support a very 
needy charity; the man had the usual 
2,000 good excuses, and more if they 
were needed. When he had finished 
telling why he could not possibly help 
with that charity right now, the rabbi 
asked him to step over and look down 
into the street, out of his own office 
window. “Just what do you see there?” 
asked the rabbi. 

“I see people,” the man replied. 

“Now step over here and look into 
this beautiful big mirror on the wall. 
What do you see there?” 

“I see myself,” said the man. 

“Exactly!” said the rabbi. ‘‘When 
you looked through the glass of the 
window you saw your fellow man. 
There is glass in that window; there is 
also glass in your mirror. But the glass 
in the mirror—which cost you a pretty 
little sum!—has a tiny coating of sil- 
ver. Just a tiny coating, but it is 
enough to make you see only yourself, 
and not your suffering, toiling, needy 
fellow man.” 

Just add a little silver—and how it 
How a miserable thirty 
pieces of silver robbed Judas of his 
chance at the unsearchable riches of the 
Kingdom of God. 

The man who covets silver at the ex- 
pense of his fellows and his own soul 
may not be so much a sinner as a fool. 
It blinds our eyes. It is a wall between 
us and God; its gleam burns out his 
presence. Augustine was right when 
he said, “Love God and do as you 
please.” You “cannot” be guilty of the 
wrong of covetousness when you see 
God “first.” 


rabbi 


all changes! 


June 29: 
Christ’s %gw Commandment 


In the Hard Places. War is the de- 
nial of all love;.it is hatred out of con- 
trol. But even in war we often find 
demonstrations of love that are 
stranger and more real than any fic- 
tion. 

A chaplain in World War II had 
aroused the suspicion if not the anger 
*These illustrations, for the Uniform Lessons 
of the International Bible Lessons Series, are 
selected from Tarbell’s Teacher's Guide for 1952, 
edited by Frank S. Mead, and offered here through 


the cooperation of the publishers, Fleming H 
Revell Company 


choo! Lesson: 


of his commanding general by his con- 
stant refusal to protect himself under 
fire. During one German attack the 
general thought he had all his forces 
well protected, when he noticed the} 
chaplain driving along in a jeep under 
German fire. He shouted, “Get out of 
that thing and take cover.” It was an 
order—and from a general. But the 
chaplain shouted back, “Sir, it took me 
eight months to get this jeep and I’m 
not giving it up for anybody!” 

The general, right there, swore he 
would send this fool home for insubor- 
dination. But just then a shell ex- 
ploded, and in its flare the outline of 
the jeep was clear. There were two 
wounded G.I.’s in the back of it. The) 
chaplain was decorated for courage | 
“beyond the call of duty.” | 

If we could only take the courage 
and love wasted in war and apply it| 
to the efforts of peace, we would “have” | 
peace! 


July 6: 
In the Time of the Judges 

The Religious Outlook. People were | 
divided into two classes during the era | 
of the Judges: those with a vision of | 
the God of Israel who had brought | 
them safely out of Egypt, and those so} 
short-sighted that they left this God 
for Baal. The short-sighted ones af- 
flicted Israel with a spiritual sickness 
which made her sick and weak—and a 
captive in Babylon! 

Dr. Carl Jung, the famous psychia- 
trist, has said that among all his pa- 
tients thirty-five years old or older, 
there was never one whose problem was 
not that of finding a religious outlook 
on life. He told one sick young patient 
that he was suffering from a lack of 
faith in God and immortality. The 
young man asked, “But, doctor, do you 
believe in God and immortality?” Dr. 
Jung replied, “I am a doctor, not a 
priest. But I tell you this—if you re- 
cover your faith, you will get well; if 
you don’t, you won’t.” 

This is about all that matters to any 
of us! 


July 13: 
Deborah, a Woman of Courage 
Let God Do the Worrying! Going 
into battle, Deborah was certain that 
Israel would win; she never doubted | 
that. Faith in God held her up, as Hur} 
and Aaron had once held up the arms'! 
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of Moses. She did 
and left the rest to God. 

whose husband had died 
when the youngest of her six children 


what God called 
her to do 
A widow 


was a baby just a few months old, and 
who brought all of them up into fine 
manhood and womanhood—and adopted 
others to bring them up the same way 
—was asked by her pastor how she ever 
did it. 
very easy: “I’m in a partnership. When 
I was left with those children, I just 
told God, ‘God, you do the worrying and 
I'll do the work.’ 
ment’s worry since!” 

Those who fear men are never lead- 


She replied that it was really 


I haven't had a mo- 


ers; those who inspire men—as De- 
borah inspired them—to think that God 
is leading them work miracles. 


July 20: 
Gideon, a Man of Faith and Humility 

Moral Courage. Gideon had physical 
courage; we emphasize that when we 
think of him as a peerless general. But 
he also had moral courage—which is 
even greater. Men can go to war un- 
der the drive of the emotions, or of ar- 
dent patriotism. But it takes real cour- 
age to take a stand for an ideal when 
those around us refuse to take such a 
stand. 

Last year, Junius Kellog, a Negro and 
the sophomore center on the Manhattan 
basketball team, was ap- 
proached by gamblers; he was offered 
$1,000 to do all he could to make Man- 
hattan lose just one basketball game. 


College 


To make matters worse, he was ap- 
proached by two of the 
previous year’s team, who told him just 
how to do it. He was only to “miss 
baskets, and slow game.” 
One thousand dollars is quite a sum 
Negro boy in But it 
wasn’t even a temptation to Kellog, 
who immediately told his coach. The 
next day (after Manhattan had won 
the game!) the two co-captains were 
arrested, and Junius Kellog was being 
applauded from one end of the country 
to the other. 

You do not have to be a general to 
take a stand for righteousness; you may 
he only a center on a small college bas- 
ketball team. Temptation can find you 
there, and you can take your stand 
there! 


co-captains 


down the 


to a college. 


July 27: 
God Prepares a Leader 

Masters and Helpers. Youth likes to 
take it easy; none of us seem to enjoy 
hard work. We all 
This modern tendency has led 
Rev. Robert G. Lee to remark, “Our 
generation is suffering from ‘spiritual 
sugar!” A man 


needs salts and sweat as well as sugar 


want to be the 
boss. 
diabetes’—too much 


and an easy job. Nobody ever called 


Samuel lazy! 

A visitor to Mount Rushmore in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota remarked 
that it was wonderful to see so many 
artists and sculptors at work on that 
bearing the 
Lin- 


stone monument 
faces of Washington, Jefferson, 
coln and Theodore Roosevelt; he was 
shocked when a local guide told him 
that all artists 
or sculptors at all, but miners, working 


great 


those men were not 


under the direction of one sculptor. 
There were many helpers, only one ar- 
tist. 

There is but one Master Artist to 
carve out our lives: that is God. Men 
helpers, and they should be 
humble about it. Samuel was humble; 
he served his altar well. Eli was hum- 
ble: he stepped aside for Samuel. 

If there is any one word around 
which Samuel's life revolves, it is the 
word “guidance.” His hand was in 
God's, from the cradle to the tomb. 


are his 


ECONOMIC STUDY TO CONTINUE 

New York City—A grant of $125,000 
has been made by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to the National Council of 
Churches for the completion of a study 
on ethics and economics started three 
years ago. 

The study, which has been conducted 
principally by thirty scholars qualified 
in economics and theology, will be con- 
tinued for another three years under 
the auspices of the National Council’s 
Department of Church and Economic 
Life. 

Mr. A. Dudley Ward, director of the 
study, said the grant would enable the 
economics project to amplify its investi- 
gations and analysis in the following 
fields: 

1. Individual motivations, goals, at- 
titudes and problems of individuals and 
groups in modern economic life; the in- 
vestigations to take the form of ex- 
tensive case histories based on personal 
and psychiatric interviews. 

2. The organization of group discus- 
sions and conferences in strategic areas 
with a view to collecting data on eco- 
nomic and ethical attitudes. 

3. An analysis of the social responsi- 
bilities of labor, agriculture and gov- 
ernment in order to round out the pres- 
ent study which is devoted exclusively 
to the business man in this field. 

This study, when completed, will be 
published by Harper & Brothers. The 
six subjects to be included are: Goals 
of Economic Life; American Economy 
and Lives of People; Social Responsi- 
bilities of Men; Organized 
Economic Groups; Consumption, In- 
come and Standard of Living; and 
Christian Ethics and Economic Life. 


3usiness 
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"PASTOR" IS A GOOD TITLE 





The New Testament Minister 
As a Shepherd 


by Abert al. Meiburg* 


SURVEY of the work of the 
A present-day minister reveals 

many ways in which it differs 
from the ideal of the New Testament. 
A changing world has made changes in 
the concept of the pastor’s task. Min- 
isters need to re-think their pastoral 
approach in the light of the needs of 
our time and in the light of the New 
Testament. 

Most people who are familiar with 
the Bible will recall that the figure of 
the shepherd and his flock is one which 
stems from the Old Testament. David 
had sung “The Lord is my_ shep- 
to a people whose ancestors 
Jeremiah 


herd .....”’ 
had been tenders of sheep. 
had voiced God’s promise of pastors 
after his own heart who would feed 
the people with knowledge and under- 
standing.! Ezekiel joined Jeremiah in 
vigorously denouncing the leaders of 
Israel who had proved themselves to be 
false shepherds by seeking their own 
gain and disregarding their responsi- 
bility to God’s people. To Ezekiel God 
declared, “I will set up one shepherd 
over them, and he shall feed them, my 
servant David, he shall feed them and 
he shall be their shepherd.” 2 

In the course of history various 
terms have been applied to the leaders 
of Christian groups. Few such desig- 
nations have been universally approved. 
The titles “rector,” “priest,” and 
“bishop” have all been criticized at one 
point or another. Yet there is one 
title which wins acceptance among 
practically all communions. It is the 
heartwarming name of “shepherd,” or 
“pastor” in its Latin derivation. 

Of the four terms most commonly 
used to designate the New Testament 
minister, the term “elder” seems to 
have been the title of the office, obvi- 
ously derived from Jewish usage. It 
appears, however, that the names 
“bishop” and “pastor” describe the 
kind of work which the elder did. 

A fourth term which we associate 
with the New Testament ministry is 
“deacon,” meaning one who serves. It 

*Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis 
ville, Kentucky 


Jeremiah 3:15; 23:4 


2 Ezekiel 34:2 Cf. Jeremiah 23:2; Ezekiel 


is interesting that in the discussion of 
the “Seven” who were appointed, the 
word deacon is not used, but the corre- 
sponding verb appears in the phrase, 
“to serve tables.” Oddly enough, when 
we hear of subsequent activity of the 
Seven, they are preaching the Word, 
or working wonders and signs like any 
Apostle. That there may have been 
a body of deacons and a body of elders 
for each local congregation during 
the last decades of the first Christian 
century has been suggested by T. M. 
Lindsay and others.3 

One intriguing thing about the word 
“pastor” is that it takes us straight to 
Jesus himself, who said, “I am the good 
shepherd. The good shepherd giveth 
his life for the sheep.” As he minis- 
tered, Jesus spent the major portion of 
his time with the sick, with children, 
with sinners, and with disciples. The 


early church was deeply impressed by | 
this “shepherd of tender youth.” In | 


the earliest traces of Christian art 
among the Roman catacombs Jesus is 
symbolized not as the crucified Saviour, 
the transfigured Lord, or the reigning 
Christ, but he is portrayed as a young 
shepherd, often carrying a lamb on his 
shouders. 

Not only is Jesus the inspiration and 
example of the pastor, but he literally 
commanded his followers to exercis2 
this function. The pathos of the mul- 
titudes called forth his compassion, for 
they were as sheep not having a shep- 
herd. As he sent his laborers into the 
harvest, it is instructive to note that 
he expected them to deal with men one 
by one, casting out evil spirits from 
some, healing diseases in others. John 
tells how the risen Lord commands 
Simon Peter to “feed my lambs . 
(and) my sheep,” thus commissioning 
his disciples as pastors.4 

Although Paul’s ministry was of the 
prophetic type in that he considered 
himself an “Apostle,” and as such not 
bound to any one locality, there is yet 
a great measure of the pastor’s heart 
in his writings. It is well known how 
he delighted to retrace his missionary 
steps, “confirming the souls of his dis- 

3—Lindsay, T. M The Church and the Min 


istry in the Early Centuries,”’ page 
4-——John 21:17 f 
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| ciples, exhorting them to continue in 
the faith and that we must through 
much tribulation enter into the king- 
dom of God.”5 The Thessalonian corre- 
spondence testifies to the urgency of 
his concern for his converts which grew 
so strong that he sent Timothy to bring 
him first-hand information of their 
welfare. 

Paul indirectly defines his concept of 
the pastoral vocation in his famous 
counsel to Timothy whom he had left 

in Ephesus to safeguard the doctrine. 

He outlines in his letter the personal 
qualifications for the bishop, who is to 
As 
overseer he has the duty of the main- 
tenance of doctrinal and ethical discip- 
line. If needed, reproof should be ad- 
ministered with tact and understand- 
ing. The wealthy are to be warned 
against trusting in their riches.7 Fur- 
ther duties include those of teaching, 
of study, and of self-improvement. 

In his letter to Titus, the apostle 
gives differentiated approaches for 
counseling with persons of various ages 
and how the pastor 
must accept each as an individual and 


be an example to the believers.6 


classes, showing 
seek to meet his distinctive needs.& 
This brief summary of New Testa- 
ment about the shepherd shows that 
the pastoral task deserves a primary 
place in the work of the ministry. 
There are two other aspects of church 
leadership which tend to obscure the 
shepherdly function if overemphasized. 
One of these aspects is the interpre- 
tation of the minister as a priest, who 
by the service of sacraments brings the 
individual into a right relation with 
God. The other role of leadership is 
found in the concept of the minister 
as the preacher of the institutionalized 
sermon, commonly equated with “The 
Word.” There is value in each of these 
roles and each has its place, but the 
bald fact remains that the New Testa- 
ment knows neither altar nor pulpit! 
The first elders not 
neither were they preachers in the com- 
mon of the word. They wer 
shepherds of the When the 
church leaders began to lose the vision 
of the good shepherd, at the same time 
they began to drift away from the New 
Testament ideal of ministerial service. 
A number of lost sheep await the un- 
derstanding care of the pastor who, 
like the gleaner, is willing to search 
the corners of the field to make sure 
that all the sheep are gathered in. 
The shepherd feeds his sheep. He 
| studies his preaching program, the cur- 
riculum and personnel of the church 
| schoo! to be certain that they are green 
not arid He 


were priests, 


sense 
sheep. 


pastures and wastes. 


Acts 20:28 
I Timothy 4:12 
I Timothy 6:17 


Titus 2 


seeks to make his church activities fos- 
ter healthy religious growth. Other- 
wise it may be possible for a person 
precariously balanced emotionally to be 
triggered off into a serious illness by 
unhealthy religion. Many professional 
people, such as doctors and nurses, are 
seldom able to know the minister as a 
preacher, He must reach and feed them 
as a pastor. 

The shepherd guides 
Preaching alone seldom helps a person 
with the emotional problems 
which characterize the alcoholic. For 
such people who need help and have 
for him to help, the 
pastor the understanding 
guidance of his counseling interviews. 
His young people need special atten- 
tion at the points of vocational choice 
and preparation for homemaking. This 
need is intensified in the case of those 
for church-related 
cations. Alas, many young people find 
their pastors not only lacking in un- 
derstanding here, but openly hostile. 
Student business college 
dents, and other young people in train- 
ing beyond high school should be in- 
cluded in the pastor’s list of college 
folks, all of whom should be given 
a chance to know the pastor on a more 
friendly basis than that of the annual 
form letter. 

The shepherd heals his sheep, “re- 
storing their souls.” As a member of 
the healing team of the community the 
wise pastor is familiar and cooperative 
with its resources. He is able to rec- 
ognize the need for special help outside 
his own area of responsibility and to 
direct people to it. No small part of 
his healing work is with people who 
are institutionalized in prisons, sana- 
tariums, and hospitals. In addition to 
keeping in touch with the patient he 
has the further duty of working with 
family and community toward the date 
when the individual can be warmly 
welcomed home and restored to the fe!- 
lowship of the church. 

It is assumed that in feeding, guid- 
and healing his sheep, the shep- 
herd will necessarily have known 
them. In his relationship with them 
through all these varied experiences he 
finds his task immediately rewarding. 
But beyond the response of the sheep 
to his leadership, he has the further 
joy of knowing that when the chief 
Shepherd shall appear, he “shall re- 
ceive a crown of glory that fadeth not 


his sheep. 


deeper 


not gone too far 
provides 


who volunteer vo- 


nurses, stu- 


ing 


away.”’9 


I Peter 5 
DECEIT 
He who gives himself airs of im- 
portance exhibits credentials of impo- 
tence. 
Lavatar 
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Prayers tor the Hour of Worship 
kV RS Mle 


SEEKING AND BEING SOUGHT 

Most Gracious Father whose love 
doth ever seek us, regard us in compas- 
sion as we meet in the hope of finding 
Thee. We worship and adore Thee for 
the many ways Thou hast sought us 
even when we have tried to elude Thee. 
O Thou whose love will not let us go, 
continue Thy patience with us and come 
through any door we may have left 
Widen our perceptions of the 
meaning of worship. Lift our imagina- 
tions to true pictures of Thyself. 
Deepen our understanding of our inner 
needs, and may we leave Thy house 


ajar. 


forgiven and refreshed. 
Through Christ 
Amen. 


Jesus our Lord. 


FOR SPACIOUSNESS IN WORSHIP 

Father of all mercies, and God of all 
comfort, we who know ourselves by Thy 
name lift up our hearts in prayer and 
praise. Unitedly we pray that as we 
worship together our souls may be en- 
larged to new spaciousness, and that 
we may be lifted above the things of 
sense to those levels which are in- 
wardly felt and spiritually known. 
Brush away the sordid accumulations 
of the past week; burnish again whiat- 
ever the world has tarnished in our 
souls, and grant that in Thy presence 
the things that are high, holy and of 
good report may again become the ob- 
jects of our deepest desire. 

Through Christ 
Amen. 


Jesus our Lord. 


IN THIS FAMILIAR PLACE 

Eternal God who from generation to 
generation has guarded Thy world in 
love, we, the children of this moment, 
seek Thy personalized blessing as we 
gather again in this house our fathers 
raised to Thee. Hear Thy children as 
some of us tell of perplexity and need, 
while others thank Thee for unexpected 
joys and blessings. Remove all hin- 
drances to deep and understanding con- 
cord and grant that in the simple quiet- 
ness of these familiar scenes we may 
really know that God is in this place. 

Through Christ 
Amen. 


Jesus our Lord. 


A PRAYER FOR OUR INNER NEEDS 

God of all grace and source of all 
goodness, be pleased to regard us as we 
humbly acknowledge our individual 


*Minister 
Hilinois 


First Congregational Church, Peru, 


and as we unitedly seek Thy fa- 
vor. What our minds cannot compre- 
hend or our language wilt 
Thou anticipate and in Thy goodness 
bless. Minister to our needs 
and empower us to rise those 
high places where spirit with spirit 
may meet. Bless this hour spent 
in the uplands of Christian fellow- 
ship, and through the gracious min- 
istry of Thy church may we learn to 
dwell in those broad areas where God 
Himself doth dwell. 
Through Jesus 
Amen. 


needs 
express, 


inner 
into 


Christ our Lord. 


THAT WE MAY BE FAITHFUL TO 
OUR TRADITION 

O Lord our God, who didst ordain 
Thy church to be Thy body upon this 
earth, and down the ages hast func- 
tioned through the ministry of Thy 
church, in humble awe and reverence 
we gather in this shrine our fathers 
raised for us. As we thank Thee for 
the hallowed associations that linger 
around this sacred place may we be 
mellowed and subdued in the presence 
of so great a cloud of witnesses. May 
the God who encouraged and inspired 
our venerable sires in the distant past 
continue to us His grace and goodness 
that we may worthily follow in the 
train of those way 
before us. 

Through 
Amen. 


who walked this 


Jesus Christ our Lord. 


PRAYER FOR PATIENCE 

O God who knows no confusion and 
who cannot be bullied into foolish and 
distracting haste, may we be patient, 
quiet and serene as we wait and wor- 
ship in this place of prayer. 
hast made waiting beautiful and pa- 
tience divine, show us the glory of 
seeking and finding our place in Thy 
eternal plan and design. Save us from 
the folly of magnifying our own im- 
portance. Give us the courage to go 
on even when we see, to travel alone. 
Grant us the insight to recognize the 
unknown pilgrims who travel with us 
on the upward road. This we pray in 
the name of Him who is the Way, the 
Truth and the Life. Amen. 


Thou who 


OFFERING PRAYERS 
O Saviour Christ, who through Thy 
obedience did redeem us and made us 
heirs of eternal life, receive and bless 


(Turn to page 64) 
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Biographical Sermon tor June 


Henry Morton Stanley, Explorer 


by _ = H. a 


times are in thy hands—Psalms 
STANLEY was 
1841. He died 

His original 
On the death of 
taken to a 
displayed unusual 
His grandfather called him 
of the future.” His school- 
said he had extraordinary 


ENRY MORTON S 
born June 10, 
May 10, 1904. 
Rowlands. 
was 


name was 
father he 
Early he 


his 
house. 
talent. 


pe 0r- 


my man 
masters 
talents. 

At the age 
passage to New Orleans. He was home- 
less and penniless when he landed. He 
got a situation in the shop of Henry 
M. Stanley. Just before the death of 
his employer he adopted the lad as his 
son and he assumed his name. 

Upon the death of his benefactor he 
enlisted in the Confederate army. He 
was taken prisoner but made his escape 
and ultimately his way back to 
Wales. He soon returned to America 
and enlisted on the Northern side in 
the navy where he distinguished him- 
self. 

In 1871, as the representative of 
the New York Herald and the Daily 
Telegraph, Stanley went to Africa to 
find David Livingstone, whose fate was 
causing anxiety throughout the civil- 
ized world. Livingstone was found and 
brought home, but he soon went back 
there to die. 

Stanley met 
missionaries. 
stone all that. Stanley 
that when he saw how he went 
his work, he saw how egregious a mis- 
take he had committed. “When I saw 
him I recognized what a type of noble 
physical and spiritual manhood a fine 
missionary and good man could 
from the kindly manner in 
Livingstone spoke, and from 
have ever 


idea of 


of sixteen he worked his 


made 


again, 
Until 
sneered at 


Livingstone he 
But Living- 
changed said 
about 


good 
be, and 

which Dr. 
his zeal and 
since had a 


earnestness, I 
very different 
missionaries.” 

In his had no 


But he 


Stanley 
practical conception of God. 
“there is a divinity that 
ends, rough-hew them 
In one of his letters 
seems to 


early days 
came to 
shapes our 
though we may.” 
he said: “A veritable divinity 
edged us while we journeyed. I 
say it with all has im- 
pelled us whither it would, effected its 
own will, but nevertheless guided and 
protected us.” 

Once Stanley was in dire straits. 
rear lost. What 


see 


have 
reverence. It 


The 


column was was he 


There was nothing to do but 
pray. He said: “Constrained at the 
darkest hour to humbly confess that 
without God’s help I was helpless, I 
in the forest solitudes 
would confess his aid before 
A silence as of death was around 
I was weakened 


to do? 


vowed 
that I 
men. 


a vow 


me, it was midnight. 
by illness, prostrated with fatigue, and 
with my white and 
black companions, fate 
mystery. In this physical and mental 
distress I besought God to give me back 
my people. Nine hours later we were 
exulting with a rapturous joy. In full 
of all was the crimson flag with 
beneath its 
folds was the long-lost rear 


worn anxiety for 


whose was a 


view 


the crescent, and waving 


column.” 

Stanley said that he was powerless in 
the hand of God. He had his own 
but he controlled by God 
to such an extent that he could 
follow them, and was led to adopt oth- 
ers. This all-directing providence was 
the which his life 
was spared, and not one of his aides 


plans, was 


not 


supreme power by 
was lost. 

“The vulgar will call it luck,” said 
Stanley, “unbelievers will call it chance, 
but deep down in each heart remains 
a feeling that of a verity there are 
‘more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in common philosophy; 
that I was only car- 
rying out a higher plan than mine. I 
endeavored to steer my 


. I begin to see 


course as di- 
rect as possible, but there was an un- 
accountable influence at the helm.” 
young man, fresh from a col- 
in philosophy,” said Dr. 
me that prayer is 
nonsense, quite irrational in this mod- 
ern world. All the while he is talk- 
ing I keep thinking of some hard-hit- 
ting, hard-living like Henry M. 
Stanley, coming out of hell in Africa, 
and saying that prayer made him 
stronger morally and mentally than all 
his non-praying companions, and lifted 
him hopefully the wilderness of 
forest tracks. 
Stanley is 
churchyard at 


“Some 
lege course 
Fosdick, 


“assures 


man 


over 


the village 
England. A 
six 


buried in 
Pirbright, 
block of granite, weighing 
grave. Lady Stan- 
“IT desired simply to record 
Henry Morton Stanley, and 
beneath it his great African name Bula 
Matari. For epitaph the single word 
‘Africa,’ and above all the emblem and 
assurance of life everlasting, the cross 
of Christ.” 


great 
tons, stands on the 
ley wrote: 


his name, 
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Prayers for the Hour of Worship 
(From page 61) 


what now we offer to Thee. Accept 
it as an expression of our gratitude 
and accept us as we consecrate our- 
selves anew to Thee and to Thy honor- 
able service. Amen. 

~ - 7 

O Thou who givest all—the breath 
of life, the power of thought, the skill 
of hand, the will to do, the happy home, 
the love of friends, the beauty of life, 
the peace of Christ—these are the gifts 
of Thy abounding goodness. We bring 
to Thee the sacrifices of our Love pray- 
ing that Thou wilt use them in the 
promotion of Thy kingdom. Amen. 

* * * 

As we have been willing to receive 
so may we be willing to give, and giv- 
ing know something of the joy of Him 
who gave His life that we may live 
aright. We pray not only that we may 
be saved from the tragedy of remaining 
poor in sympathy and charity, but that 
we may be granted richness of Spirit 
from whence the Spirit of sweet char- 
ity will constantly flow. Amen. 

* + * 


Fountain of all goodness and source 
of all grace, receive from us the gifts 
we first received from Thee. By Thy 
goodness we were entrusted with them 
for a little while, and by Thy command 
we return them to Thee. Grant us 
wisdom to acquire justly and may we 
ever acknowledge Thee as the Sover- 
eign Giver of every good and perfect 
gift. Amen. 


SENATE COMMITTEE FAVORS 
REDUCED PLANE FARES 
FOR CLERGY 

Washington, D. C.—Legislation that 
will permit airlines to grant free or re- 
duced fare transportation to clergymen 
reported favorably by the 
Interstate Commerce Commit- 


has been 
Senate 
tee. 

The bill, sponsored by Senator Homer 
E. Capehart (R.-Ind.), and a bi-partisan 
group of ten other senators, authorizes 
the airlines to grant reduced fares if 
they but does not compel 
them to take such action. 


so desire, 


The committee, in its favorable re- 
port to the Senate, said that major air- 
lines had indicated a willingness to ex- 
tend to clergymen the same reduction 
of fare traditionally given by railroads. 
Congress recognized the principle of 
reduced fare for the clergy on railroads 
in 1887, the committee said, but has 
never done so with respect to airlines. 

Early approval of the measure by the 


RNS 


Senate is expected. 
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Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Exchange Closes Until 
February, 1953 


HIS has been a 

year for vacation exchange. 

Dozens of good vacations have been 
with this issue. We have been glad to 
arranged. But the vacation time is 
near. The department will be closed 
be of service to our readers through 
this department. 

a” os * 

Big Rapids, Michigan. The United 
Church (Congregational-Presbyterian). 
Will exchange pulpit and manse with 
minister of any congenial denomination 
three weeks during the month of Au- 
gust. Lovely two-bedroom manse. 
Church of 450 members in heart of 
Michigan’s vacation area. Honorarium 
of $25.00 per Sunday. Prefer New 
England, middle Atlantic or Southern 
Hills. Two small children—boy and 
girl. Burton Erikson, Box 122, Big 
Rapids, Michigan. 


most successful 


our 


Kenosha, Wisconsin. First Congre- 
gational Church. Would exchange par- 
sonage for July. No preaching or pas- 
toral services here. Large brick, eight- 
room parsonage. Earl F. Collins, 1022 
6Ist Street, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

- * * 

Crestview, Florida. Presbyterian 
Church, 200 members. Will exchange 
for month of August with someone 
near Denver, Colorado, further west or 
New England. We are twenty miles 
from the bay and thirty-two miles from 
the gulf. Or will supply a pulpit “out 
west” for manse and small honorarium. 
J. M. McKnight, First Presbyterian 
Church, Crestview, Florida. 

* * ™ 

Will Supply. Methodist. Will sup- 
ply pulpit of congenial church in or 
near Boston during month of August 
for use of parsonage or housekeeping 
rooms. Family of four—boy, thirteen; 
girl, eight. Seminary graduate. Seven- 
teen years’ experience. Can give good 
references. Rollin P. Gibbs, Saint 
James Methodist Church, Thrift Road 
and Bradford Drive, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

» * * 

Congregational-Christian, North Man- 
chester, Indiana. Would like to ex- 
change with minister of congenial free 


church near Nashville, Tennessee, for 
first two Sundays of July (July 6 and 
13). Or will fill your pulpit for use 
of manse. Will take care of emergency 
pastoral services. 
located at the doorway of Winona Lake 
and 100 other lakes. 
will be in session at Winona during the 
first week in July. 


Manchester, Indiana. 
2 

Greater Cincinnati Area. First Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. Honorarium of 
$100 for one preaching service a week 
and the offer of modern manse in best 
part of the city. 
of August for a similar exchange with 
minister in any part of the United 
States or Dominion of Canada. Have 
no denominational preference. 
Newport, Kentucky, lies within five 
minutes of downtown Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Opportunities to attend National 


League baseball and Cincinnati Sum- | 


mer Opera and other cultural advan- 
tages; also interesting side trips into 
Blue Grass state of Kentucky to home 
of Lincoln, Old Kentucky Home, etc. 


Four in family. Have had many suc- | 


cessful exchanges in past. Can give 
best of references. Newport church has 
membership of around 300. Joseph W. 


Fix, 669 Nelson Place, Newport, Ken- | 
| 


tucky. 
* * * 

Supply Wanted. July or August in 
exchange for use of cabin in the beauti- 
ful Black Hills of South Dakota some- 
one to fill the pulpit of First Presbyter- 
ian Church, Rapid City, South Dakota, 
a church of 1,500 members just occupy- 
ing their new church home. Rev. Walz, 
Box 384, Rapid City, South Dakota. 

* al om 

Blacksburg, Virginia. Methodist min- 
ister desires to supply pulpit during the 
month of July in any congenial congre- 
gation for the use of parsonage located 


convenient to Boston University Sum- | 


mer School. College and seminary 


graduate, pastor in college town and | 
chaplain to Virginia Polytechnic Insti- | 
Will be accompanied by wife and | 


tute. 
two children, ages four and six years. 
Will consider exchange. 


Mountains. 


ton Avenue, Blacksburg, Virginia. 
* * * 
Moosic, Pennsylvania. Presbyterian 
church, 450 members; between Scranton 


and Wilkes-Barre, at gateway to Po- | 


(Turn to page 72) 


North Manchester is | 
Youth for Christ | 


Fred R. Conkling, | 
Congregational-Christian Church, North | 
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Sermons 


Best Sermons, 1951-1952 edition. Edi- 
ted by G. Paul Butler. The Macmillan 
Company. 378 pages. $3.75. 

One of the functions of a book re- 
viewer is that of appraisal, or as we 
might say in the overworked educa- 
tional dialect of today, “evaluation.” 
Although this mostly comes at the end 
of a review, it is well to change proce- 
dures now and then. 

Therefore, in this case an opinion as 
to the value of the book under con- 
sideration is given the initial right of 
way. At the outset the publishers, as 
publishers usually do, have provided us 
with a statement concerning the value 
of this new volume of Best Sermons. 
They quote Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, one of 
the advisory committee which helped 
to select the material, in a statement 
to the effect that this is “by all odds 
the finest group of sermons that has 
ever been put together.” Such a tribute 


impresses us naturally as an encomium 


which needs to be taken with a grain 
or two of salt. But after much con- 
sideration and many comparisons with 
other collections of sermons on my 
shelves, I am ready to report that I 
have found none better. There 
doubt whatever that we have here a 
noble array of the best in modern homi- 
letical literature. 

Likely the next step in the discussion 
of such a book, the appraisal now be- 
ing out of the way, is a description of 
its contents. There are fifty-two ser- 
mons grouped under twenty-three dif- 
ferent headings. They represent fifteen 
different denominations and faiths and 
have been contributed by preachers 
from sixteen states and six foreign 
countries. Many well-known names 
are listed in the table of contents. 

Among these are Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, Dr. James R. McCracken, Dean 
Lynn Harold Hough, Dr. James Gordon 
Gilkey, Dr. William O. Carrington, 
Rabbi David De Sola Pool, Bishop Her- 
bert Welch, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen and 
Dr. Paul E. Scherer. It should be noted, 
however, that some of the best sermons 
in the book are contributions of preach- 
ers whose names are not so familiar 
to us. 

Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Har- 
vard Divinity School is represented by 
a fine sermon entitled “The Everlasting 
Mercy.” Dean Sperry is also the au- 
thor of the Foreword, “On Reading 
Other Men’s Sermons.” Although this 
contains some excellent material, the 
second and third paragraphs are de- 
voted to a futile warning concerning 
“the preaching of other men’s ser- 
mons,” at the basis of which is the 
ancient fallacy that the only reason for 
a preacher's reading sermons is to get 


is no- 


canned material for his own preaching. 
It goes without saying that there are 
divers other reasons for a preacher’s 
studying homiletical material. It is 
hard to imagine any preacher reading 
this scholarly, interesting, illuminating, 
prophetic volume without having his 
intellectual and spiritual life immeas- 
urably enriched. 
L. H.C. 


Foundations of the Faith, edited by 
David J. Fant. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 189 pages. $2.50. 

Here is a volume that will stir the 
very soul of the reader. It consists of 
twelve discourses by the same number 
of outstanding preachers. The subtitle 
of the book, “Twelve Studies in the 
Basic Christian Revelation,” really tells 
of its contents. 

Each of these sermons is based upon 
a statement from the Apostles Creed. 
The writers do not pretend to make an 
exegesis of the Creed, but the state- 
ments are used as a basis of the Chris- 
tian faith. These discourses are so 
written that they can develop in the 
minds of the reader a new faith in the 
fundamental things of Christian liv- 
ing. These discourses, like the Apos- 
tles Creed, begin with God the Father, 
and go onward to the “Final Triumph.” 

This volume will stimulate’ the 
preaching of any minister, and to lay- 
men it will give a source of strength 
that is not found elsewhere. It will be 
a valuable addition to any worker’s li- 
brary. The editor of the book, David 
J. Fant, is well fitted to gather together 
such a great list of discourses bearing 
on the subject of our needed founda- 
tions of faith. 

A. H. J. 


Create and Make New by Austin 
Pardue. Harper & Brothers. 120 pages. 
$1.50. 

We are informed on the jacket of 
this book by the Bishop of the Epis- 
copalian Diocese of Pittsburgh that it 
is “the Harper book for Lent.” And 
it can be said with considerable assur- 
ance that in this volume we have a 
work which any firm might be proud 
to designate as its particular Lenten 
publication. 

At first glance the reader who ap- 
proaches it for the purpose of making 
an estimate of its distinctive charac- 
teristics will find himself somewhat 
puzzled. Perhaps at first he will ex- 
pect it to be a typical liturgical book 
of Lenten discourses. Soon, however, 
he discovers that this is not th? case. 
Next he possibly begins to wonder if 
he is confronted with another combina- 
tion of religion and psychiatry, with 
the latter ingredients much more copi- 
ously supplied. But this would be de- 
cidedly wrong. Eventually he wisely 


decides that he had better rid himself 
of such preconceived ideas and let Bish- 
op Pardue speak for himself. When 
our reader does this, he is able to rec- 
ognize that Create and Make New is a 
little book characterized by originality, 
insight, and helpfulness. 

The primary stress of the book is on 
the necessity of creating “new and con- 
trite hearts.” The first emphasis is 
upon the meaning of the term “heart,” 
as we rather glibly use it in connection 
with the inner life of man. In this con- 
nection Bishop Pardue says: “When we 
speak of the ‘heart’ we do not refer to 
the physical organ that pumps blood 
through the body, but to the spiritual 
organ which furnishes the drive and 
motivation to all our thoughts, deeds, 
and acts. When this center of action 
is in reasonable rhythm and balance 
with the principles of Christ, health 
of body, mind, and human relations 
will automatically be adjusted to the 
end that men will become free, strong, 
joyous, and co-operative.” This is the 
basis of the thesis developed on these 
constructively written pages. 

For a comparatively brief book Cre- 
ate and Make New has an especially 
large number of divisions. A few of 
these sections have titles which are not 
especially colorful or stimulating. Most 
of them, though, are excellent from ev- 
ery point of view. Among these are the 
following: “Unity of Will and Imagina- 
tion,” “The Heart in the Center,” “Free- 
dom to Choose,” “You Get What You 
Want,” “With Charity Toward Our- 
selves,’ “Know Our Own History,” 
“Putting Away the Past,” “Positive 
Thinking,” and “On the Mark.” 

The two pages devoted to “A Vision 
of the Person You Could Be” are 
worthy of being read many times by 
each one of us. No one can read them 
thoughtfully without feeling his heart 
strangely warmed within him. And it 
is hard to imagine anybody reading 
this book without having his heart and 
life directly influenced by it. 

L. H.C. 


Signposts on the King’s Highway by 
Frank Dean Gifford. Morehouse-Gor- 
ham Company. 188 pages. 

These thirty-two brief sermons come 
from the pen of the dean of the Divin- 
ity School in Philadelphia. On the title 
page we are informed that this is “A 
Bock of Sermons Especially Suitable 
for Lay Readers.” This information, 
however, stands in need ot veing tur- 
ther clarified. In the Episcopalian 
Church when the “lay reader” is called 
upon to conduct a service, it is custom- 
ary for him to read the sermons of 
somebody else rather than to make an 
effort at first-hand preaching. These 
discourses seem to be especially pre- 
pared for that type of use. 


They deal with topics which make 
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them fit into the church year. Among 
the special days and occasions for 
which sermons are provided are bap- 
tism, communion, Christmas, Lent, 
Good Friday, Easter, Whitsunday and 
Thanksgiving. The last three dis- 
courses in the book have to do with 
stewardship, the Apostle’s Creed and 
miracles. 

These sermons show very definitely 
the influence of the immediate purpose 
for which they were written. Some 
readers will not be particularly inter- 
ested in the ecclesiastical matters which 
Dean Gifford explains. On the other 
hand, the sermons are clear, interest- 
ing, intelligent and constructive. The 
illustrations are especially fresh and 
vivid. Without a doubt they will help 
to drive home the points as various lay 
readers present this material to audi- 
ences. Although the book has been 
prepared for a special purpose, it is by 
no means without value for the general 
reader of religious literature. 

L. H. C. 


For Those Who Grieve 


Ye Shall Be Comforted, by William 
F. Rogers. Westminster Press. 89 
pages. $1.50. 

The Adventure Called Death by Mon- 
roe Bush, Jr. The Bond Wheelwright 
Company. 32 pages. $1.00. 

What Becomes of the Dead? by J. P. 
Arendzen. Sheed & Ward. 279 pages. 
$3.50. 

Here are three books dealing with 
the same subject. The first one is the 
most inclusive, for it is addressed to 
both ministers and laymen. As the sec- 
ond in a series of pastoral aid books, 
the writer hopes the book will be an 
effective tool to ministers who so fre- 
quently are called upon to offer comfort 
and consolation to those who mourn, 
while at the same time a serviceable 
manual to laymen who are compelled 
to face the shock of some loved one’s 
death. 

Ye Shall Be Comforted is divided 
into two parts. The first section is a 
very sane and intelligible discussion of 
the physiological, emotional and spir- 
itual disturbances which assail bereaved 
people. Dr. Rogers does not indulge 
in a host of pious platitudes or in the 
re-hashing of trite statements so often 
encountered in similar books on this 
subject. Although the author has a 
very definite Christian point of view 
toward the mystery of death, yet he 
does not fall back exclusively upon 
soothing palliatives. This is a forth- 
right book which a minister need not 
hesitate in sharing with an intelligent 
parishioner. From first to last the au- 
thor proves himself well versed in the | 
laws of psychology which enables him 
to make a number of practical and 
helpful suggestions to those who 
mourn. 


and arresting compilation of inspired 
thoughts. A quiet reading of these 
scripture passages as well as choice| 
poems and prose selections should offer | 
considerable comfort to those who! 
grieve, while the average minister could | 
give freshness to his funeral services | 
by a judicious use of them. 

The Adventure Calied Death is a very 


| 
beautiful and impressive book. It is | 
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THE CHURCH IN COMMUNITY ACTION 


HARVEY SEIFERT. For every pastor, student, 
church leader, and community leader —here is a plan 
of action that is practical and adaptable to the 
capacities and interest of any church — down-to-earth 
guidance that will help the men and women in every 
congregation become more effective workers for the 
kingdom of God on earth. $2.75 


FAITH AND EDUCATION 


GEORGE A. BUTTRICK. In this timely and provo- 





cative book one of America’s keenest thinkers critically 
examines present-day college and university education, 
and finds it often secular, barren, and in need of a 
basic, vitalizing faith. His suggestions for improving 
education — for giving it that motive and direction 
without which it is the blind leading the blind — are 
cogent and constructive. $2 


Coming June 16... SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT 


FREDERICK BROWN HARRIS. In these informal medi- 
tations the chaplain of the United States Senate deals di- 
rectly and helpfully with the individual spiritual needs of 
men and women today. Each unhurried discussion is like a 
neighborly chat in which Dr. Harris points out the deep 
truth inherent in some simple and familiar phase of life. 

Richly ilhistrated with anecdote and incident, the medi- 
tations show how each of us can create personal goals which 
are rooted, not in material, but in spiritual values. 





A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO 


WINFRED E. GARRISON. What exactly does a man 
mean when he claims to be a Protestant? What does he 
What is he protesting? How is his 
position distinctly different from that of other Christians or 
non-Christian peoples? 

These questions are answered and explored by Dr. Gar- 
rison in A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO. 
of vital importance.” — Christian Century $2.75 


ON LIVING WITH YOURSELF 


CHARLES M. CROWE. 
chapters deal with eighteen “arts of living” which will lead 
the average person into well-being of body, mind and spirit. 
By mastering them he can overcome his particular world by 
living with it in peace with God, by interpreting it with 
imagination and insight, by serving it with loving concern 
and by using it with faith and hope. 2.50 


BUILDING CHURCH MEMBERSHIP THROUGH EVANGELISM 


DAWSON C. BRYAN. 


believe and practice? 


useful... 


world. * 


ABINGDON -COKESBURY 


Written out of actual experience and designed for actual 
use, this stimulating, workable manual shows in specific detail how to provide train- 
ing and tools for an active program of visitation evangelism — one that will build 
a growing church, not only in numbers but in spiritual power. 2 


The second section is an interesting | THE MODERN RIVAL OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


An Analysis of Secularism 
GEORGIA HARKNESS. 
defines secularism as “the organization of life as if God did not exist.” Clearly and 
trenchantly she states her case against this major rival of Christianity in the present 
. an unusually helpful and important book.” — Christian Advocate $2.75 


. immensely 


These practical, invigorating 


In this realistic and discerning book, Dr. Harkness 
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| comforting to them. 
| tempt at being scholarly. 
| does not try to marshal an overwhelm- 


| mortality 
| Rather, this book is a series of “quiet 
| conversations” by a 
| writer who 


| Life?” 
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only thirty-two pages in length and 
can easily be read in a few minutes. 
As the attention span of those who 
mourn is not too long, this book, divided 
into short chapters, should prove very 
There is no at- 
The author 


ing list of arguments in favor of im- 
before his gentle readers. 


deeply spiritual 
has a good command of 
the King’s English. It can, indeed, be 
read over and over again with profit. 
What Becomes of the Dead? is a re- 
print of a book which appeared twenty 
years ago. The author, who is recog- 
nized as an outstanding protagonist 
of the Roman Catholic faith, has the 
ability of presenting involved eschato- 
logical ideas and dogma in a very read- 
able and lucid manner. In a way, it is 
very comforting to pass from the vague 
generalities of modern Protestant 
thought to the precise thinking of this 
great scholar. But at the same time, 
one finds himself stopping frequently 
and asking himself, “Do I really accept 
that premise?”, “Are those arguments 
of the church fathers as valid today 
as this author claims them to be?” 
This book will be very helpful to a 
devout Roman Catholic who seeks to 
buttress his faith. It will also prove 
interesting reading to a Protestant who 
is intrigued by eschatology and desires 
to know what one branch of the holy 
church teaches. 
J.8. 


The Christian Faith 


The Modern Rival of Christian Faith 
by Georgia Harkness. The Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 223 pages. $2.75. 

How many there are who have been, 
and are, saying that the modern rival of 
Christian Faith is dialectical material- 
ism, or Communism as it is practiced 
in Russia and her satellite countries 
at the present time, and now Georgia 
Harkness writes a book stating that 
Christianity’s greatest rival is Secular- 
ism. The writer makes a very good 
case of it; not that the author in any 
way minimizes the dangers of Commu- 
nism. It is a book to stir the minds of 
all who read it. It is just the book for 
those who feel that they have not the 
time to make a more exhaustive study 
of other systems such as Scientism, 
Humanism, Democracy, Nationalism, 
lacism, Fascism, Capitalism, and Com- 
munism, as well as Secularism itself. 
For the author has in very clear and 
concise appraisals given excellent sur- 
veys and interpretations of these sys- 
tems. In boldest terms Miss Harkness 
states that Secularism “is the organiza- 
tion of life as if God did not exist. It 
has almost wholly engulfed our culture, 
and is on the way to swallowing up our 
churches, and our souls.” After reading 
the book we feel that the author has 
justified the indictment, and more! She 
has made us feel that it is time that we 
did more than we are doing about it. 
There is only one chapter that does not 


| have its appeal for us, and that is the 


“What is Right with Modern 
There is too much in it which 
smacks of that which is heard in Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Rotary Club 


sixth, 


‘of a man much beloved both 


Jesus.” 


meetings. But the other chapters are 
telling ones, and after giving to us the 
penetrating analysis, the way in which 
Christianity can be made a more posi- 
tive dynamic in the life of us all, as 
well as in the life about us, is revealed. 


A.S.N. 


The Gospel of God by Anders Ny- 
gren. Translated by L. J. Trainterud. 
The " Westminster Press. 104 pages. 
$2.00. 

This book should be a winner with 
the Lutherans, for it is a book with a 
distinctively Lutheran flavor although 
its author is a man of ecumenical mind 
and soul. It is translated and has an 
informative preface by one who is a 
thorough Calvinist, Dr. Leonard J. 
Trinterud, professor of Church History 
at McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

There is much of interest and in- 
spiration in its chapters for those out- 
side the Lutheran fold. Two chapters, 
“We Are Heralds,” and “The Gospel 
Concerning Christ” are more than 
worth the price of the book. 

In clear, concise, and telling sen- 
tences, the reader is introduced to the 
function of preaching and teaching, the 
significance of the sacraments, and the 
relationship of the gospel to the 
churches and the world beyond the 
churches. The value of this little book 
is that here are thoughts which have 
come out of the great heart and mind 
as pastor 
and bishop. Here is one, you feel as 
you read the book, who lives near to 
the heart and mind of the Eternal and 
knows how to interpret something of 
that mind to those with whom he is 
identified. 

In a day such as this when there is 
such a frantic search for inner peace 
with the results that almost innumer- 
able books are written in answer to 
this search, here is one who is con- 
scious of this, and he gives to us in 
one assuring chapter what he believes 
to be “the peace of God in Christ 
Here are words which find us: 
_“If we are to catch sight of the true 
significance of God’s peace and pene- 
trate deeper down into its mystery, we 
must forego our own speculations and 
simply listen to what God’s word has 
to say to us concerning it. Then we 
shall soon discover that God’s peace 
looms up in a wholly different signifi- 
cance, and with wholly different dimen- 
sions, than what we had supposed. Now 
it is not merely a matter of an inward 
subjective state of mind, a feeling of 
harmony and quiet, but something in- 
finitely greater. God’s peace is an ob- 
jective fact, a mighty reality, which 
embraces our entire existence. God’s 
peace is that existence-form in which 
our lives as Christians, in all their 
totality, are set. We like to imagine 
that peace is a delicate thing, which 
we must lock up within ourselves, and 
protect, and hide in the depths of our 
hearts, so that it may not be lost or be 
evaporated. But in the Scriptures 
peace is spoken of in an utterly differ- 
ent way. There it is said that God’s 
peace is a mighty power, which of it- 
self can keep our hearts and our 
thoughts. God’s peace is a mighty for- 
tress, in which we are well defended 
and safe against all hostile powers of 
destruction. It is not we who are to 
protect peace, but rather it is peace 
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which is to protect us.” 
We heartily commend this book for 


your reading. 
A.S.N. 


Faith and Duty by N. H. G. Robinson. 
Harper & Brothers. 150 pages. $2.00. 

With an introduction by Dr. John 
Baillie, his theology professor, this 
young Scot treats of the place where 
ethics and theology meet. Considering 
the writings of Barth, Brunner and 
Reinhold Niebuhr, and then the liberal 
Protestant alternatives, Robinson final- 
ly presents his own interpretation of 
the answer necessary to: How if a man 
is inevitably sinful he can be respon- 
sible for his actions? 

He does not minimize the reality of 
sin, but rather suggests that man’s sin 
is compatible with a belief in his less 
than total moral imperfection, and 
hence, compatible with a belief in his 
responsibility. It is a long argument 
carefully presented, and one to ponder. 
Certainly he makes fair appraisals of 
Barth, Brunner and Niebuhr, as well as 
of Tennant for the liberal point of 
view; and his own conclusions are most 


logical. 
H. W. F. 


Luther 


Luther Discovers the Gospel by 
Uuras Saarnivaara. Concordia Publish- 
ing House. 146 pages. $1.95. 

In this book Dr. Saarnivaara, now 
professor at the Suomi Theological 
Seminary, Hancock, Michigan, takes is- 
sue with the interpretation of Luther’s 
theological development that has been 
expounded by Kar! Holl and most mod- 
ern German and Swedish writers. He 
presents a careful and detailed study 
of certain significant writings of Luther 
to prove that the Evangelical under- 
standing of justification was not part 
of Luther’s thinking before 1517-19. 
The “young Luther,” in this respect, 
presents a somewhat modified Augus- 
tinian-Catholic doctrine. While the 
newer interpreters had presented Lu- 
ther’s thinking in terms of a close asso- 
ciation (almost a merging) of justifica- 
tion and sanctification, Saarnivaara re- 
turns to the older thesis that justifica- 
tion means solely acquittal from guilt 
through the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness received through faith. 
This view he argues also to have been 
that of the Apostle Paul. 

It would go far beyond the limits of 
a book review to enter into the discus- 
sion of this thesis. Yet, one can assert 
that this book is one which can be ig- 
nored by no one who is interested in 
Luther’s teaching. The scholarly mer- 
its of the book can perhaps be expressed 
most succinctly by saying that it is a 
restatement of his graduate thesis at 
the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago, where Dr. Saarnivaara worked 
under the guidance of Professor Wil- 
helm Pauck. 

J.S. 


Chesterton 


Return to Chesterton by Maisie Ward. 
Sheed and Ward. 331 pages. $4.50. 

People are forgotten with surprising 
celerity. In dealing with this bio- 
graphical work one wonders how gener- 
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Testament 
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standard work in its field—a life- 
time book for lifetime use, opening 
to scholar and layman alike the rich 
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ally Gilbert Keith Chesterton is known 


| to the reading public of today, although 


he died but sixteen years ago and for 
more than a generation was one of the 


| best known figures in the literary life 


of the England of his day. He did a 
surprisingly wide range of writing. 
Books of criticism, biography, novels, 
poetry and essays came from his pen 
with what impressed some of us as 
almost miraculous rapidity. One evi- 
dence that he is not entirely forgotten 
is the fact that his Father John detec- 
tive stories are still in evidence on book 
counters and reprint shelves. Bernard 
Shaw spoke of him as “a colossal ge- 
nius,” and even if this sweeping state- 
ment is something of an exaggeration, 
Chesterton was a colorful and many- 
sided personality and a facile and im- 
portant writer. 

Maisie Ward is the daughter of 
the famous Catholic scholar, Wilfrid 
Ward. who wrote the important biogra- 
phies of Cardinal Newman and Cardinal 
Wiseman. In private life she is Mrs. 
Frank Sheed and is the Ward partner 
in the publishing firm of Sheed and 
Ward. Miss Ward herself is the author 
of the standard biography of Chester- 
ton which appeared in 1943. The rea- 
son for the publication of this “Return” 
is the accumulation of new material 
concerning Chesterton. These loosely 
organized chapters crammed with ma- 
terial gathered together from varied 
and unconventional sources make fasci- 
nating reading and help to give a com- 
plete picture of the man. Miss Ward 
ranks him among the “spiritual geni- 
Not every- 
body will agree here, but there are few 
who would not enjoy reading this addi- 
tional collection of Chestertonia. 


L. H. C. 


The Changing World 


Hunger and History by E. Parmalee 
Prentice. The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
Caldwell, Idaho, 1951. 288 pages. 
$5.00. 

Here is a compilation of vast mate- 
rial bearing on population press upon 
the supplies of food and its effect upon 
civilization. 

The main thesis: that over far the 
greatest time of known history the 
food supply was inadequate, with con- 
sequent famines and undersized and 
weak men and domestic animals. Only 
the latest two centuries gave—in the 
West—more adequate food for the peo- 
ples. The reviewer remembers the 
folk-memory of North Germany as to 
the inefficiency of the methods of 
agronomy and the meagerness of sup- 
plies. And so it was—with much 
greater want—in other parts of the 
History has always accredited 
the great migrations to the scarcity of 
food in certain areas of Europe and 
Thus history was made by hun- 


A valuable portion of the work is 
the presentation of the inofficient har- 
ness for the horse which limited mark- 
edly its usefulness. Man, undersized 
and under strength, had to use too 
much human power for the production 
of foods. Human labor, cheap per unit, 
was actually, in production-cost, in- 
ordinately expensive. This situation 
resulted also upon the quality of cul- 
ture of the peoples, whose unceasing 


warfare for existence stultified their 
mental inventiveness. 

Liberalism and progressiveness came 
with the increased means of food pro- 
duction. Not only so, but the race itself 
was altered, physically as well as men- 
tally. Evidence of that is the greater 
size and strength of the latest genera- 
tion of American youth, due to the va- 
riety and adequacy of nourishing foods. 

However, with the elimination of the 
deadly enemies of man, diseases, epi- 
demics, famines, owing to greater 
availability of foods and medical ad- 
vances, the world’s population is “ex- 
ploding” into another crisis which 
threatens to overtake the gains in the 
methods of food production. Since 
there is a limit to cultivable lands, a 
restoration of a balance between the 
food supplies and population is in or- 
der. If, therefore, science does not as- 
sume this needed task, most surely na- 
ture will, as she has done these many 
millenia with thorough-going ruthless 
effectiveness. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that the religio-social tabu which 
has prevented a true conception of this 
aspect of history be abolished for clear 
thinking and effective remedial action. 

J.F.C.G 


The China Story by Freda Utley. 
Henry Regnery & Company, Chicago, 
1951. 274 pages. $3.50. 

A year before Korea, Secretary of 
State Acheson advised a group of wor- 
ried congressmen that in Asia the 
United States should “wait until the 
dust settles.” We did wait. But the 
dust was being raised by the same ad- 
ministration which had lost the peace 
after victory in Asia and Europe. The 
author shows how in Asia that policy 
lost America 400 millions of allies. 

It is a hopeful sign of American 
awakening that the book has come into 
the list of nonfiction best sellers. Per- 
haps even yet China and America can 
be saved from betrayal to Communism. 

Miss Utley tells the story of the 
changed relations of America to China 
and Russia with a magnificent grasp 
of the field, as a total reversal of 
historic policy, during the Roosevelt 
regime and since. Friends were weak- 
ened, enemies made strong. Nationa- 
list China was betrayed. And with 
China (and Europe) American security, 
if not national existence, has been en- 
dangered. For the roster of men and 
their actions which have brought our 
country to this pass, this book is an 
excellent record for the Asiatic portion 
of the story. 

The author has refrained from 
searching the depths for purposive be- 
trayal. But she does set forth the his- 
torical, factual sequence of the steps 
that brought on the Asiatic disaster. 
Alger Hiss was a leading participant. 
More—he was a symbol. 

The work is invaluable. 

J. 8. €:6. 


The United States and Spain by Carl- 
ton J. H. Hayes. Sheed & Ward. 193 
pages. $2.75. 

A timely book but a very unsatisfac- 
tory book. Mr. Hayes was ambassa- 
dor to Spain from 1942-45. He is a 
friend of that land a friend of Franco. 
He believes that Spain and its dictator 
ruler have been maligned by enemies. 
But some of his observations are so 
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thin that they shake confidence in the 
author and the nation itself. 

For instance the matter of Protes- 
tantism in Spain is dismissed in a very 
few words. He insists that the posi- 
tion of Protestantism in Spain is com- 
parable to the position of Catholics in 
England. The question we would ask 
is, “When were the Protestants in 
Spain ever permitted a cathedral such 
as the Catholic Westminster Cathedral 
in London? When, under Franco, were 
small Protestant churches permitted to 
meet in their own buildings on recog- 
nized streets?” 

Likewise he is sure that the Spanish 
republic of 1931 was a Communistic 
movement. The histories I read agree 
that there was Communistic influence 
in the situation but in its origin it was 
an honest attempt to create a republic. 

The book is casual and light. One 
wonders what intelligence tests are 
made in the selection of men to repre- 
sent our nation in foreign lands. 


Ww... o. 


Life’s Picture History of Western 
Man. Simon and Schuster. 306 pages. 
$10.00. 

It is perhaps more than a mere co- 
incidence that on October 29, the day 
following the widely observed Refor- 
mation Sunday and just three days 
before All Saints’ Day was published 
Life’s Picture History of Western Man 
by Simon and Schuster. This folio- 
sized volume in beautifully executed 
binding include 150,000 words of text 
and hundreds of pictures, paintings, 
engravings, maps and portraits, with 
116 pages in full color reproduction. 

The religious association with this 
major work becomes evident in the text 
which traces the heritage of western 
man from the beginning of Christen- 
dom to the present with emphasis upon 
the Americas and their modern respon- 
sibilities in the preservation of the 
basic elements of this culture. 

Here in the arts and sciences, paint- 
ings and palaces, charters and consti- 
tutions, hymns and systems of philo- 
osphy of western man in the past 2000 
years is traced for American readers 
a proper understanding of their back- 
ground and culture that they may more 
properly appreciate the modern ends 
worth seeking and defending. In know- 
ing what has made us what we are, 
which this volume most literally and 
colorfully retells, there should be some 
hope for dreaming and planning what 
we are to become. 

R. W. A. 


Christian Living 


The Christian’s Secret of a Happy 
Life by Hannah Whitall Smith. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 248 pages. 
$2.00. 

This is a very lucid discussion of the 
subject which comprises the name of 
the book. The volume is divided into 
three parts. Part I discusses “The 
Life.” In this division the author 
clearly shows the scriptural experience 
of the higher life, demonstrating it as 
a life that is truly “hid with Christ 
in God.” 

As the author defines the Christian 
life she points out that there is a part 
to be done by the Lord, and a part to 


be accomplished by the individual, if the 


real higher life is to be attained. The | 
chief characteristics of the Christian | 


life according to the author are an en- 
tire surrender to the Lord, and a com- 
plete trust in him, resulting in victory 
over sin and calmness to the soul. The 
higher life is not earned, is not won, 
but is given by God. 

Part II shows the difficulties of the 
Christian’s happy life. There are diffi- 
culties of consecration, of faith, the 
will, guidance, doubts, terminations and 
many things. The writer demonstrates 
how these may all be overcome. 

Part III is a discussion of the results 
of the Christian’s happy life. These 
results show themselves in freedom, 
growth, service, obedience and union 
with God. It is well worth reading and 
will help one to deepen the spiritual 
life. The author has shown rare pre- 
paration and experience in writing the 
book. 


A.H.J. 


Lancelot Andrewes by Florence Hig- 
ham. Morehouse-Gorham Company. 
128 pages. $1.50. 

First published in England, this little 
biography of Andrewes, Bishop of the 


Church of England, writer of an excep- | 


tionally fine devotional book for private 
usage, and one of the committee that 
prepared the King James Version of 
the Bible, will be welcomed by many. 
It gives insight into the end of the 
Elizabethan reign and the causes that 
led to the execution of Charles I as it 
pictures the quiet, gentle Andrewes in 
his influence upon the Court as special 
preacher to King James. 


Now that the new! revised edition of | 


the Bible is soon to be printed, it is fine 
to know the backgrounds of the famous 
one of 1611. Andrewes like many ren- 
aissance figures combined intellectual 
scholarship with practical affairs, being 


a great preacher, a linguist unsurpass- | 


ed, a careful administrator, a saint in 


his day, and for most of the reign of | 


James the Royal Almoner. It is all told 


sympathetically and delightfully in this | 


little volume. 
H. W. F. 


The Pocket William Law edited by 
Arthur W. Hopkinson. Westminster 
Press. 160 pages. $2.00. 

Do not be fooled. This is not a con- 
densation of Law’s famous “The Serious 
Call” as some reviewers have said. The 
publisher is careful to point out that 
here are excerpts or condensations of 
three other treatises by the famous 
English Anglican devotional leader, not 
excerpts from “The Serious Call.” 

These are “The Treatise on Christian 
Perfection,” “Appeal to All that Doubt,” 
and “The Spirit of Prayer.” Hopkinson 
has modernized the spelling and punc- 
tuation, and has edited them to keep 
the heart of Law as he has discarded 
phrases and paragraphs that mean 
nothing to today’s reader. 

These are excellent illustrations of 
Law’s additional works, but can in no 
way be counted the equal of his major 
book. Yet sentence after sentence can 
be underscored, and the same practical 
style and approach of “The Serious 
Call” will be found. It is good to add 
these to one’s devotional isbrary. 


Haw.) 
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The Bible 


Bible Key Words from Gerhard Kit- 
tel’s Theologisches Worterbuch Zum 
Neuen Testament translated and edited 
by J. R. Coates. Harper & Brothers. 
391 pages. $4.00. 

Actually this is four brief books in 
one volume, all from one of Germany’s 
great gifts to recent New Testament 
study, Kittel’s dictionary: Love by 
Gottfried Quell and Ethelbert Stauffer; 
The Church by Karl Ludwig Schmidt; 
Sin by Gottfried Quell, Georg Bertram, 
Gustav Stahlin, and Walter Grund- 
mann; and Righteousness, by Gottfried 
Quell and Gottlob Schrenk. 

Each volume goes back to Hebrew 
beginnings in the Old Testament, stud- 
ies the word in its Greek usage, com- 
pares the Judaistic with the Greek and 
Hellenistic, then presents the New 
Testament use of the word being con- 
sidered. It is scholarly in detail, yet 
of real value to the parish minister 
who may lack both Hebrew and Greek 
training. Its clear and careful and 
quite exhaustive presentation of each 
of these four major Bible words will be 
a stimulant to hours of reading and 
thinking, out of which should come 
new understandings for preaching and 
teaching. 

This is not a popular book, but it is 


a most useful one. 


WwW. F. 


Christ in Poetry compiled and edited 
by Thomas Curtis Clark and Hazel 
Davis Clark. Association Press. 412 
pages. $3.49. 

Christ in Poetry fills the need of 
men and women for a unique religious 
anthology of devotional poems on the 
life of Christ. Here in one volume are 
gathered 529 poems for reading at Eas- 
ter and Christmas, for use in sermons 
and worship services, for quiet inspira- 
tion and personal meditation. The selec- 


tions, mostly drawn from poets of the ~ 


present century, are arranged chrono- 
logically; indices of titles and authors 
add to its usefulness. 

The compiler is Thomas Curtis Clark, 
well-known a. the compiler of 1000 
Quotable Poems, Poems for Great Days, 
poetry editor of Christian Century and 
his collaborator is his wife, Hazel Davis 
Clark. 

H-L. H. P. 

Special Day Programs and Selections 
for Church and Sunday School by Flora 
E. Breck. W. A. Wilde Company. 143 
pages. $2.00. 

The title fits the material in this 
book: recitations, poems, exercises de- 
signed to meet the needs of teachers, 
church school superintendents for spe- 
cial day programs in the “average” 
school which does not boast elaborate 
facilities, yet wants to have the chil- 
dren and young people take part and 
learn to grow in worship. Varying in 
length and content, the selections are 
easily adaptable. H-L. H. P. 
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Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


(From page 65) 

cono Mountains; within easy reach of 
lakes, and fishing. Manse and pulpit 
exchange desired (five Sundays) part 
July-August or August. Sunday morn- 
ing service. Modern manse, all con- 
veniences. Prefer ocean or lake loca- 
tion, or North Carolina. William J. 
Frazer, 625 Main Street, Moosic 7, 
Pennsylvania. 


Osage City, Kansas. Would like to 
exchange pulpit and manse with either 
Presbyterian or Congregational minis- 
ter in New England, Pennsylvania, New 
York or northern states. Town of 2,100, 
church of 340. One morning service. 
Manse has three bedrooms, nicely fur- 
nished. Honorarium exchange if desir- 
able. Near Topeka, State Capital, thir- 
ty-five miles from Emporia. Two in 
family, Maytag washer, hot water. We 
have no children. Francis H. Chambers, 
739 Ellinsood, Osage City, Kansas. 

Watertown, Massachusetts. Congre- 
gational minister serving Union Church 
of 400 members will be glad to supply 
pulpit in exchange for use of parsonage 
for self, wife and six-year-old daughter 
for month of August or part thereof. 
Prefer New England, but might con- 
sider other offer. Reciprocal arrange- 
ments might be made. Also other finan- 
cial arrangements might be made. Have 
had satisfactory exchanges through 
this column in previous years. Can 
give best of references. Roland Charles 
Marriott, 71 Longfellow Road, Water- 
town, Massachusetts. 


Ashland, Virginia. Brand new $17,500 
pastorium with automatic washer. Town 
of 2,600, located fifteen miles from 
downtown Richmond, Virginia, capitol 
of the Old Dominion, and within easy 
reach of Williamsburg, Jamestown, 
Yorktown, Fredericksburg, Charlottes- 
ville and other historic sites. Interest- 
ed in exchange with minister in Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, northeastern United States 
or Canada. Conduct one service per 
week. Would consider simply supply- 
ing in same area for good honorarium 
from two to four weeks. August pre- 
ferred. Have  nine-month-old child. 
A. F. McClung, Ashland, Virginia. 

Will Supply. Lutheran minister will 
supply pulpit of a church of a congenial 
denomination in the vicinity of San 
Francisco during the last two Sundays 
of June and the first three of July. Will 
be visiting with relatives at San Lean- 
dro, California, during this period. I 
am forty years of age with college and 
seminary degrees and fifteen years of 
pastoral experience, four of which were 
spent in the army chaplaincy. Edwin 
M. Clapper, 1014-17th Avenue, Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 

* * 

Will Supply. Will supply church of 
any denomination within thirty-mile ra- 
dius of Atlanta, Georgia, during last 
Sunday in July and two or three Sun- 
days in August for use of furnished 
parsonage. Family of two. S. O. Par- 
sons, Box 431, Romney, West Virginia. 

* * * 

Will Supply. Baptist minister will be 

happy to supply pulpit of church in 


Denver area, in exchange for use of 
parsonage. Will be accompanied by 
wife and daughter three years of age. 
Am serving a church of 400 members. 
Willing to serve churches of other de- 
nominations. George W. King, First 


Baptist Church, 108-8th Street South, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 
* * * 


Will Supply. Am available for vaca- 
tion supply work to the extent of five 
weeks, or less—any time between the 
present and middle of October of pres- 
ent year. Invite correspondence. Jesse 
H. Kern, 402 Joe Avenue, Kirkwood 22, 
Missouri. 

* ~ ~ 

Supply Wanted or Will Exchange. 
Congregational Church, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. Month of July. Beautiful mod- 
ern parsonage; three bedrooms. Use 
of parsonage for one service per week. 
Or will work out exchange with some- 
one in California, Washington or Ore- 
St. Paul is a wonderful vacation 
area. Dozens of lakes. Fishing, boat- 
ing, swimming. W. W. Witt, 1971 
Princeton Avenue, St. Paul 5, Minne- 
sota. 


gon. 


¢* @ 

Will Supply. Methodist minister. 
Thirty-five years old. Available to sup- 
ply pulpit and other pastoral services 
in exchange for living quarters within 
commuting distance of Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Illinois, during the 
month of August. Walter D. Niles, 
803 Main Street, Rolla, Missouri. 

os * * 

Vacation in Nova Scotia. Cabins by 
the sea fully furnished. From $16 to 
$25 per week including light, heat and 
ice. Small community of six cabins. 
For information write Wm. A. Mac- 
Lachlan, 111 West Mt. Pleasant Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia 19, Pennsylvania. 

. 


Portville, New York. Methodist. Will 
exchange with any congenial denomina- 
tion in northern New England, New 
England Seaboard, Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, or Wisconsin, month 
of August. Church in residential sub- 
urb of Olean, New York, short distance 
from Chautauqua Assembly Grounds. 
State and National Parks, and Niagara 
Falls. Preaching exchange or not. Fine 
parsonage in Allegheny Mountain re- 
gion. Edward T. Read, 12 N. Main 
Street, Portville, New York. 

~ * 7” 


Victor, Montana. In the Bitteroot 
Valley of the Rockies. Thirty-five miles 
from Missoula, a university town. Fed- 
erated church, Baptist - Presbyterian. 
Will exchange with any congenial de- 
nomination for a month any time be- 
tween middle of June and middle of 
August. Prefer Vancouver, British 
Columbia, or vicinity. Comfortable 
manse. One service a week. We are 
family of four. F. L. Lewno, Victor, 
Montana. 

<a 

Will Supply. Minister of the United 
Church of Canada will supply pulpit 
of any church, almost anywhere during 
July and/or August, far from or near 
to Toronto, Canada. Would ask no hon- 
orarium apart from use of manse or 
parsonage for self and wife during per- 
iod of supply. Would also like going 
and returning travel expenses for self 
only. Prefer Southwestern Virginia, 

(Turn to page 81) 
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Parish Organizations 
at Work 


by A. Stanley —enal ws 


Who put curtains at the windows 

In the Church School overhead? 

Lending just that touch of beauty 

Where the Gospel truths are read. 

Who else but those loyal workers, 

In whose ranks there are no shirkers! 
The Church School Auxiliary 


Have you taken time to ponder 
How it happens so to be, 
That the walls and woodwork glisten 
To a very marked degree? 
Here within this chapel cozy 
Never did things look more rosy! 
The Painters’ Group 


Who looks after gowns and cottas, 
Keeping them both fit and trim? 
Sewing rents and hems and buttons 
With determination grim. 
Working quite behind the scenes, 
Generous of their time and means. 

The Vestment Committee 


When the news gets noised around 
Friends have come into our midst, 
Waiting for a welcome greeting, 
Or perchance, a warm assist. 
Who then springs to instant action? 
None else but our parish faction. 

The Visiting Committee 


Does a handshake tend to brighten 

Folks that need a word of cheer? 

This, in truth, is what we strive for 

When we warmly greet them here. 

It’s a way we have of saying, 

“For your friendship we are praying!” 
The Welcoming Committee 


To find seats for those who gather 
In this hallowed House of Prayer, 
Is a privilege we covet, 
Be the weather foul or fair. 
So with your cooperation 
We'll continue on location! 
The Ushers’ Committee 


*Secretary, Church of the Mediator, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 





FOR CORRECT 
SCHOOL POSTURE 

















». their formative years, physically 


as well as mentally, our youth is 
confined to the classroom for a large 
part of the day. Here is an opportunity, 
of which the teaching profession is 
fully aware, to encourage the proper 
physical habits as well as mental. 
Norcor Tubular Desks and 

Chairs are designed according 

to scientific findings to 

promote proper school posture 

as well as comfort. 

Physically erect, mentally 

alert and responsive, the 

pupil using a Norcor Desk 

and Chair is a better pupil. 

Ask your Norcor 

distributor, or write 

for full information. 


* 
Tat 
THE NORCOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DEPT. M, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
FACTORIES: GREEN BAY, WIS.; PORTSMOUTH, N. H.; GILLETT, WIS. 
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Minister's 
Weekly Date Book 





1900 Euclid Avenue 





MIMOOTER'S weenie ware Seen: 
me Ot Rey ene 


Desk size 8%"x10%" 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 


FOR A MORE EFFICIENT MINISTRY 


THE MINISTER'S WEEKLY DATE BOOK 


TJ HOUSANDS of ministers have found this 
almost a necessity. It is made in a large 
size for clergymen and office secretaries who 
prefer such items on the desk rather than in 
the pocket. The inside front cover carries full 
information about special church days. 
inside back cover has a condensed calendar 
for the years 1952, 1953 and 1954. Spiral bind- 
ing. It is not dated so you can start using it 
at any time. The new edition starts each week 
with Monday and ends with Sunday, the climax 
of the minister's week. 


PRICE — $1.00 per Copy 


(Postage prepaid when remitt 


The 


les order) 





Cleveland 15, Ohio 








BORNING AS HE WATCHED 





The Meaning of the Negro Spiritual 
by Chale R be 


NUMBER of years ago when I 

was giving a series of lectures at 

Vanderbilt University, Dr. John 
Knox, then chaplain at the neighboring 
Negro Fisk University, said to me, “If 
you would like to see a real Southern 
Negro church service go over on Sun- 
day evening to Zema Hill’s Baptist 
Church in East Nashville. You'll find 
there the Negro spiritual in the born- 
ing.” 

I did so. And I saw just that. But it 
was only after considerable meditation 
on the experience that I came to realize 
its significance. Today it looms in my 
thinking as an illuminating revelation. 

The service had begun when we en- 
tered. With few of the later full atten- 
dance yet present there was an attitude 
of reverent silence. Four deacons were 
seated as was their custom at the front 
of the pulpit facing the audience. Soon 
one of them began to hum softly, ceased 
a few moments, then began again this 


*University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 


time framing the beginning of a sort of 
melody. Soon others reverently joined 
him adding to or modifying the melody, 
soon a refrain seemed to emerge, I was 
indeed witnessing “the spiritual in the 
borning!” 

But it was only later, in the sermon 
that the whole significance came. By 
that time the room was well filled and 
Zema Hill introduced the preacher of 
the evening, a strapping young Negro 
of six feet or more, manifestly very 
much in earnest. He began by reading 
rather laboriously his text, Isaiah 28:16, 
“Behold I lay in Zion for a foundation 
stone, a tried stone, a precious corner- 
stone of sure foundation. He that be- 
lieveth shall not make haste!” 

Then after a moment he said, “It say” 
and read the text again. “Amen! It say,” 
and he repeated it again. 

Soon he was pacing about, getting 
more and more intense, stressing one 
word then another of the text but say- 
ing absolutely nothing else. For some 
twenty-five minutes this continued, the 


speaker pacing about, sweating, shout- 
ing, the congregation responding with 
fervent Amens. Then the speaker sat 
down and Zema Hill spoke apprecia- 
tively of the “great sermon,” the people 
responding with further Amens. 

Today I realize I had indeed wit- 
nessed “the spiritual in the borning” 
and that the sermon was a significant 
part of the process. 

The text also was an important part. 
Here was a sweeping assertion of a tri- 
umphant faith. In it welled forth a 
spirit developed among the Negro peo- 
ple of the United States in days of 
slavery and subsequent mistreatments 
but along with which there had come 
Protestant 
Christian gospel. It was a spirit that 
had never emerged in such formulation 
anywhere else. The Negro spiritual is 
a direct product of this experience. It 
emerged from the Negro personality in 
its reaction against these sufferings but 
in the light of this Christian assurance. 
In it is indeed a veritable revelation of 
the grace of God, a present-day proph- 
etism of value to all mankind! 

Here is a typical example: 


an acquaintance with our 


Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen, 

Nobody knows but Jesus! 

Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen, 

GLORY HALLELUJAH! 
Sometimes I’s up, sometimes I’s down, 
Sometimes I’s almos’ to de groun’, 

GLORY HALLELUJAH! 


Here in “Ole Man River” is another. 
Get the picture in it: On the river bank 
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the right. 


million cards are in use. 


a 4”’x6” filing cabinet. 


THE PASTOR'S CALLING LIST 


An Inexpensive, Complete 
System for the Minister 


Yy**s originally announced this family 
information card was available only for 
the special five-ring, loose leaf binder shown at 


It was so simple and useful that thousands of 
the binders have been sold and more than a 


Next, there was a demand from some churches 
to improve the card so that it could be kept in 
This was a simple 
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Imitation Leather—90c 
(These binders will hold 
approximately 75 cards) 


1900 Euclid Avenue 


Card ready for horizontal file 
(Card also available for 4”x6” six-ring binder) 


Special Five-Ring Binder 


— PRICES — 


100--$1.00 
(Be sure to specify whether cards are to fit the special 

five-ring binder or the standard six-ring binder) 
(Postage prepaid when remittance accompanies order) 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 


iHustration shows both sides of the card and our special 
five-ring binder—(Overall size 4”x6'/4”) 


matter; a rule was placed at the right-hand edge. 
When used in a file this makes it possible to instantly 
locate the card desired. See illustration at the left. 
—_——— @---— 

Another improvement makes the cards available for 
your own 4”x 6” standard six-ring, loose leaf binder. 
The cards have been punched to fit these binders. 
Send for a sample to see if it fits. So, if you have 
a binder, simply purchase the cards. 


Cards Alone 


500 or More—90c Per 100 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 














stands this Negro, the raging river has 
swept away his shack, drowned his 
mule and hog, destroyed all his belong- 
ings. Now listen to him: 

Ole Man River, it jes keeps rollin’, 

It jes keeps rollin’ erlong! 

But then comes again GLORY HAL- 
LELUJAH! 

What white man could ever accomp- 
lish that? Most of them would say, “To 
hell with such a world!” Nowhere else 
has the Negro developed all that, only 
here in the United States under these 
conditions of an evangelical gospel in 
the midst of sufferings! 

One has only to read the verses of 
Paul Dunbar, his poems breathing the 
plaints, the sorrows, the yearnings, but 
also the persistent faith, confidence, and 
even cheer of slavery days to see all 
this. 

And it is only in his own Negro 
church that it has emerged and tri- 


umphed. For through all these experi- 
ences the Negro’s church is the one 
institution that has been distinctively 
his own. And that is still true today. 
He lives under a government run by 
white folks. His children go to schools 
run by white folks. He works in indus- 
tries run by white folks. He buys in 
markets run by white folks. If he gets 
into troubles they come before courts 
run by white folks. In every other rela- 
tionship he is a minority group run by 
white folks except in his church. That 
he has kept distinctively his own. To- 
day he prefers to be in his own Negro 
churches. In the Greater Pittsburgh 
area,-fév example, where most of the 
white churches are open to Negroes, 
Presbyterians and Methodists main- 
tain Negro churches in their presby- 
teries and conferences, yet less than 
two per cent of over a hundred thousand 


-“Né@troes here are in these churches. In 


his church is the one place where he 
feels he can be himself, can stress his 
distinctive virtues and say, “I’m proud 
I’m a Negro!” 

Indeed this young preacher in Nash- 
ville was right in stressing that text. 
It is only “In Zion” that he finds God 
has laid “A stone, a tried stone, a pre- 
cious cornerstone of sure foundation” 
so that he that believeth need not make 
haste! He has shown us how one can 
carry on amidst life’s very darknesses 
finding even there a real worthwhile- 
ness. 

All this he has formulated in the 
spiritual. Connoisseurs in music are 
saying this Negro spiritual is the one 
real contribution America has yet made 
to the world’s music; in all else we have 
merely copied. In this its real meaning 
obtains. With true prophetic insight 
that young Negro preacher stressed 
that text! 
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The Eternal Things 
ee ee 


Let this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus.—Philippians 2:5. 


AN is a chambered nautilus, 
M restless to build more stately 

mansions. Man is an embryo, 
sharply hammering to crack its paro- 
shell and leave its low vaulted 
Man is an daringly 
leaving comfort behind and going out, 
not knowing whither he goes. Man is 
sa Moses, choosing rather to suffer with 
the pilgrims and sojourners, than to 
have Egyptian security. Man is a 
youthful Jesus venturesomely break- 
ing with them of old time. “The sea 
hath bounds but deep desire hath none.” 


chial 


past. Abram, 


This “deep desire” to be free from 
the cocoon of the currently 
evident. What is modern art but a 
deliberate mocking of the old precision, 
the perfect balance and perspective? 
Artists know that their paintings are 
not the likeness of anything in heaven 
above or on the earth beneath. So let 
it be! Anything but unchanging repe- 
tition. They are rebelling against eter- 
nal sameness. Now, if you look at 
modern art with this in mind you have 
to confess that they are doing a good 
job of defying the orthodox. 


past is 


What is modern music but a furious 
attempt to break with exact time, cor- 
rect measure and conventional scores. 
Better it is, they think, to have noise 
than monotony. What is modern lit- 
erature but a shocking rebellion against 
ethical complacency? I confess they 
are doing that right well. Present day 
poetry is often without beauty, rhythm 
revolting against iambic 
order to ridicule and 
satirize conformity. 


or sense, a 


pentameter in 


Evidence is seen in the social, po- 
litical and economic realms in our mod- 
ern world of this mutiny against sub- 
mission to the old orders of things. It 
is jarring, disturbing, alarming and it 
is effectual. 

There should be this forward thrust. 
The rebel vows he would rather be up 
and going somewhere than to rot where 
he is. However, it could be fatal to 
move out of order into chaos. It could 
be destructive to blow out the light 
just to leap about, devil-may-care, in 
the dark. We will never know where 
we are going, or if we are going, if 
we can’t recognize where we’ve been. 
Indeed the stubborn mind, the won’t- 
mind is a disturbing element to prog- 


*Minister, Calvary Baptist Church, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, 


ress, but it is also a balancing factor 
to keep us steady as we go. 

Give whatever of praise is due to the 
stubborn mind, whatever of glory the 
modern mind deserves. I make a plea 
for the continuing mind. The attitude 
that conserves the values of the past 
to use as incentives to grasp the goods 
of the future. It will be found ‘that 
new occasions will teach old duties. 
Whatever we hold of truths that have 
been verified by the past, let us keep 
as the thesis of life; whatever of de- 
sirable possibilities the future may yet 
withhold, let us grasp as the anti- 
thesis, and let us strive to make for 
the present a synthesis for prosper- 
ous and happy living. There must be 
the temporal and the eternal; the 
changing and the changeless. 

We must be careful not to make 
change an end in itself. Nothing is of 
necessity true, or false because it is 
old; nothing valuable or 
We have, by experi- 


valueless be- 
cause it is new. 
ence, proved that some things we have 
been doing of old time are invaluable. 
We had better hold on to them. Man 
has been breathing since the first of 
his kind received the: breath of life. IT 
think the human race has been drink- 
ing water since “Adam’s Ale” and I 
think we had likely better hold on to 
these two things. New occasions teach 
these old duties. 

We must not mistake motion for 
progress, nor think the god-of-things- 
as-they-are is always a devil. I do not, 
in this breath try to canonize St. Rip 
Van Winkle who slept and found him- 
self utterly in a strange world twenty 
years behind his time. I see many in- 
stances where standpat-ism has 
an enemy of progress. It was that 
which stoned the prophets, martyred 
the twelve and crucified Jesus. Change 
is not something to be hated as sin or 
worshipped as a god. 


been 


The mother eagle returns to her nest 
one day and has not food for her brood. 
Instead of feeding them she begins to 
tear up the nest, not that she wishes 
to destroy her children, but that she 
might prepare them for the vaulted 
skies, to be the eagles God made them 
to be. “Then welcome each rebuff that 
turns earth’s smoothness rough, each 
sting that bids not sit nor stand, but 
go.” 

I speak then for the continuing mind 
and I know no better admonition than 
that of the evangelist: “Let this mind 


VIRGINIA 








oe 


you want a new pipe organ for your 
Church or your present organ needs 


modernizing, write to 


STANDAART 
ORGAN CO., INC. 
Suffolk, Virginia 


and let us send you full details of 
the ideal organ specially designed to 
suit your church. 


ANNU 


Every STANDAART Organ is built 
of the finest materials in the world 


and carries our unconditional 
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service 
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whose college careers 
been interrupted. 

Four-year courses. 

Supervised field work. 
Education 
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or Social Work. 
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open to many 


number of graduates available. 
Write: 
Pres. George P. Michaelides, Ph. D. 


5115 Fowler Avenue, Cleveland 27, O. 
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church. 


STEADY INCOME DURING THE 
VACATION WEEKS 


XPERIENCE, over a period of years, has shown that church 
members will cooperate to see that your church has a steady 
income during the summer vacation weeks. 
the vacation-pay-up envelope hundreds of churches have found 
it easy to pay salaries and other bills during the “off season.” 


The method is simple. Distribute the “Pre-Vacation Pay-up 
Envelopes” to all contributors. 
simply fill their regular church envelopes for the weeks they 
will be away and take them to the church before they leave. In 
that way, though the member is absent, his contribution goes to 


Since we introduced 


It suggests that contributors 
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Reduced Facsimile Reproduction of the Pre-Payment Envelope 
(Actual Size: 


PRICES: Per 100, 90c; 300 or More, 80c per 100 


(Postage prepaid when remittance accompanies order) 
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3%" x 6%") 


Inc. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


| aging as war. 








be in which was also in Christ 


Jesus.” 


you 


with the tra- 
good” 


Jesus broke 
“ancient 


Certainly 
ditional, particularly 
which currently served neither God nor 
man. He taught that that which 
served not man, served not God. He 
rebelled against forms that in them- 
selves took the place of God and be- 
came a burden to his children. He put 
service above content above 
form, utility above ritual. He relegat- 
ed to limbo religion that offered shew- 
bread to God and starvation to man- 
kind; which burned candles on holy 
altars and left people in the dark; 


services, 


which offered foreskins instead of 
hearts. 

While he put no value on many 
things that were said by them of old 
time, he did not come to destroy the 
law and the prophecy that had in them 
the foundation for permanent good. 
He recognized that new occasions would 
only establish the old duties. In him 
dwelt the continuing mind. 


As of old time righteousness is ex- | 


alting; sin is debasing. Men never 
have gathered grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles; 
never will. 
mocked 


“Be not deceived, God is 


not for whatsoever a man 


they do not now and they | 


That 
and 


soweth that shall he also reap.” 
seedtime and harvest continued 
continues. 

Attitudes may change. For exam- 
ple, we have changed our attitude 
about things we used to think sinful, 
but sin and its results remain the 
same. We have changed our attitude 
toward Political candidates 
promised never again would the old 
saloon return. Today both men and 
women drink without particular social 
condemnation. We have altered our 
but the results of liquor re- 
Virtu- 


liquor. 


opinion, 
main as they were of old time. 


| ous Diana can not be trusted when she 


is drunk. The very god Apollo couldn’t 
drive his solar chariot evenly across 
the skies when he was intoxicated. How 
would he fare with modern traffic? 

Now the converse is quite as true 
If we sow good seed, we shall reap in 
kind. If we sow to the flesh we shall 
reap corruption. If we sow to the spirit 
we shall reap life everlasting. 

Jesus kept the things that are abid- 
ing. Brotherhood was a good violated 
by Cain. Its violation today is as dam- 
Salvation was as nec- 
essary in his time as in old time. Is 
now and ever shall be. New occasions 
will never change old duties. 

Jesus held on to the fatherhood of 
God. “Of old thou hast laid the earth 
and the heavens are the work of thy 
hands. They shall perish, but thou 
shalt endure; they shall wax old as a 
garment; as a they shall 
change, but thou art the same.” Some 
cultist admonished Mr. Emerson that 
the world was coming to an end the 
following Friday and Mr. Emerson is 
reported to have replied that we would 
have to get along without it. Jesus 
knew things would change, but we 
could go on with the unchanging God. 
“The Lord of hosts is with us; there- 
fore will we not fear though the earth 
be removed and the mountains be car- 
ried into the midst of the sea.” 

With Jesus there were temporal 
things; new moons, feast and Sabbath 
days, circumcision, Mosaic laws. With 
Jesus there were abiding things; th2 
bitter issue of sin; the golden fruit of 
righteousness; the value of love over 
hate; the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man; the need of sal- 
vation from both the guilt and power 
of evil. “Let this mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus. 
Transcend the ephemeral things. Carry 
on with things eternal. Let new oc- 
casions teach cld as well as new duties. 
Keep with Christ the continuing mind. 


vesture 


As on the day of Pentecost, people 
of different races, colors, and lan- 
guages can understand one another if 
the spirit of Christ is in their lives. 
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Summer Is the Time to Install This New System 





LIST OF CHURCHES ADOPTING THE NEW 
FAMILY FILE FOLDER GROWS AND GROWS 


Offers Church Membership Record and Counseling File 


Some of the Churches Which 
Have Recently Installed This 
System 


First Baptist Church 
Ogden, Utah 
. . - 
The United Presbyterian Church 
Fresno, California 
* * > 
Mt. Zion Evangelical and Reformed 
Church 
China Grove, North Carolina 
* * * 
The First Methodist Church 
Tuckerman, Arkansas 
* * * 
Kirk of Bonnie Brae 
Denver, Colorado 
* * # 
First Christian Church 
Hobart, Oklahoma 
— . . 
Howland Community Church 
Warren, Ohio 
-s © 
The First Presbyterian Church 
Barrington, New Jersey 
* . . 
St. James Church 
Del Rio, Texas 
* * * 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
Greenville, Tennessee 
* * . 
Durham Community Church 
Durham, California 
. * * 
First Evangelical U. B. Church 
Wayland, New York 
- * * 
North Detroit Baptist Church 
North Detroit, Michigan 
* * . 


Westover Hills Presbyterian Church 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

This is the system developed by John W. 

Meister in the First Presbyterian Church, 


Fort Wayne, Indiana. 




















Note that the family name is visible at all times. The information for each 
member is complete. Actual size of folder 9%2”"x711%” 

Note that the membership record is on the inside of a 

letter-size filing folder. It fits the standard letter-size filing 

case. If you now have such a case all you need to buy are 


the folders. 
Not alone is a complete form available for the record 


but the folder itself is most valuable for keeping bio- 
graphical, publicity, counseling data and letters about each 
family. 
It is flexible for churches of all sizes. 
PRICES 
Single Folder—10c 
50 or More Folders—6!4c Each 


If you now have a filing case the complete system for a church of 
100 families will cost but $6.50; a church with 200 families, $13.00; 
a church of 500 families, $32.50. Carriage prepaid from Cleveland 
if remittance accompanies the order. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 


1900 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 














THE 
THREE PURPOSE 
SERMON FOLDER 


It collects ideas. 
2. It provides a manuscript cover. 
3. It is a sermon filing system. 
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This is the way the folder looks 
when it reaches you. The size is 
9”x11%”. It fits the letter-sized 
filing cabinet. If you want to use it 
in the cabinet it is ready for use. 


| 





























This is the way the folder looks 
when folded for the book shelf or 
your coat pocket. If you do not have 
a filing cabinet it can be placed di- 
rectly on your book shelves. The size 
(folded) is 6”x9%”. 

* 


Prices: Single Folder—10c 
16 Folders—$1.25 
50 or More—6'2¢ each 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 


1900 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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NEW PRODUCTS for CHURCHES 


DE-ODORIZER AVAILABLE 

Recently announced by its two prin- 
cipal manufacturers, a new odor-de- 
stroying electric bulb promises to put 
an end to the problem of musty, stale 
smelling air, both in homes and com- 
mercially. It is a natural for churches. 
The bulb is a small ultra-violet ray 
3'2 watts of current, 
from or- 


tube, using only 
on a low voltage supplied 
dinary lighting circuits by means of a 
transformer. The ultra-violet rays of 
the bulb react with the oxygen in the 
air, producing ozone, an unstable form 
of oxygen particularly effective in de- 
stroying odors. 

The new bulb is currently being in- 
stalled in 
odorizing 
necessary 


several special electric de- 
fixtures which contain the 
transformer, and are de- 
and unobtru- 


wall of the 


signed to be decorative 


sive when hung on the 
room. 

Pictured is the Air-Fresh, offered by 
its distributors, Wilco Enterprises of 
Saint Louis, Missouri. It is a wall type 
fixture in attractive chrome and ivory, 
and comes ready to plug in. Two sizes 
are available; with one ozone bulb ‘or 
rooms up to 1000 feet, or two 
bulbs for rooms up to 2000 cubic feet. 
The unit may be used with the bulb on 
when 


cubic 


continuously, or for periods 
needed. Each bulb has an 


life of about 4000 hours. 


expected 


If you wish to know more about it 


ask us about New Product No. 6521. 


IMMORTALITY 
Hence springs that universal strong de- 
sire 
Which all men have of immortality; 
Not some few spirits unto this thought 
aspire, 
But all men’s minds in this united be. 
Sir J. Davies 


ELIMINATES ORGAN MAGNET 
CHATTER 

A new selenium rectifier 
expressly for use with pipe organs is 
now offered churches. This new selen- 
ium rectifier is housed in a 
pact steel cabinet, 17 inches high, 11 
inches wide, and 9 inches deep—a size 
ideal for shelf mounting or wall mount- 
ing. It offers good voltage regulation 
at all loads, and its D. C. filter elimin- 
ates all magnet hum and chatter. An- 
other feature is a built-in D. C. circuit 
breaker which is a superb protection 
against both organ and _ rectifier 
“shorts.” Its dual condensers and 
heavy choke coil filter assure an out- 
put of almost pure D. C. This fine rec- 
tifier for pipe organs is not merely a 
of trick circuits nor 
saturable reactors. It is 
use of transformer and selenium plate 
capacity. Ask us for information 
about New Product No. 6522. 


designed 


com- 


new assembly 


a generous 





Furniture + @oodwork 
PEWS -+ CHANCEL FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS + ALTARS 
R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE. LONG ISLAND CITY 1, W. Y. 


EARNINGS OPPORTUNITY 
Ministers, S.S. Supts., Teachers and other Chris 
tian workers are discovering a new and vital 
ministry as our representatives. Many have dou 
bled their income. You too can find joy and pros- 
perity right in your own community or enjoy 
travel. Don’t miss this challenge of a lifetime! 
Others making up to $6000 or more annually 
See our large advt., page 36. Write for “‘Oppor- 
tunity Plus.”’ 

JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY, INC. 
1018 S. Wabash Dept. C6 Chicago 5, Il. 
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Classified for Sale 
and Exchange 


The Market Place for Men, Ideas, 
Church Supplies and Service 


Rate for Advertisements inserted in this De- 
partment: Ten cents per word; minimum charge, 
$1.00; payable in advance The publisher re- 
serves the right to decline advertising and refund 
remittance. If box number is used add ten cents 
for forwarding postage. 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 
Address Classified Department 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 


BOOKBINDING 





Old Bibles Rebound Like New. A price, bind- 
ing and style to meet every need. All types of 
binding, rebinding. Write for illustrated folder, 
prices. Norris Bookbinding Co., Greenwood, Miss- 
issippi. 


BOOKS 





Marriage and Sexual Harmony by Oliver M. 
Butterfield. Recognized as a safe guide. Ninety 
six pages. Paper bound Fiftv. cents prepaid 
Church Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Understanding the Nervous Breakdown by C. R. 
Thayer. A booklet with reprints of the three 
articles which appeared in “Church Management.” 
It can be of great help to you in your counseling 
and in your own adjustments. Twenty cents 
each; $1.50 per dozen. Church Management, Inc., 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Wedding Etiquette. An attractive booklet which 
gives details of wedding etiquette including prob- 
lems of the bride, problems of the groom, issuing 
invitations, plans for reception, the processional, 
wedding music, decorations, etc. Almost a neces- 
sity to the minister; a wonderful pre-marriage 
gift to the bride and groom. Fifty cents per copy. 
Church Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


How to Do Fine Mimeograph and Multi-Color 
Work, by KF. R. Yelderman A concise, constructive 
handbook for all who use stencil duplicators 
Price, $1.00. Church Management, Inc., 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


OFFICE MACHINES 


Elliott Addresserette, $45.00; Master Addresser, 
$24.50; Print-O-Matie card printer, $15.75; sup- 
plies. Prepaid. Donald F. Rossin Co., 423 So. 
5th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE 


organ and fifty excel 
Walz, Box 384, 


Good Oak Pews, pipe 
lent opera chairs. Write Rew 
Rapid City, South Dakota. 


Best Offer. Three Volumes, Popular and Criti 
cal Bible Encyclopedia. Like new. Percival C. 
Packer, Roberts, Wisconsin. 


Organ from Bethlehem Chapel; four manuals, 
37 «stops, 27 sets pipes; built 1912 by Ernest 
Skinner, recently completely reconditioned. Write 
Business Manager, Washington Cathedral, Wash- 
ington 16, D.C. 


Silver Plated York Trumpet and Case, cost 
$147, take $95 Elkhart mellophone and case, 
take $85, C. W. Miller, Box 505, Po- 
Oklahoma. 


AUDIO AND VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


cost $165 


teau, 


Tape for Your Recorder. Plastic base, 7” reel 
1200 feet Order one reel for regular price of 
$5.50, get one EXTRA reel (same size and qual 


8 


Save 25% on your new recorder 


Recorders, Box 67, Oak 


ity) FREE 
purchase, wire or tape 
Park, Ilinois. 


Closing out brand new No. 210 Web-Cor tape 
recorder, microphone, six 1200-foot reels tape, 
cost $215.00, take $135.00. C. W. Miller, Box 
505, Poteau, Oklahoma. 


POSITION WANTED 


Organist—Choir director and/or academic posi- 
tion desired by male, 28, married, B.A., M.M. 
Twelve years’ experience liturgical, non-liturgical, 
adult, junier and boy choirs University teach- 
infi experience, piano, organ, chorus, theory and 
appreciation Confidential references Address 
Church Management, Inc., Box 652, 1900 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 
(From page 72 


vicinity of Chicago or Atlantic Coast. 
Ben H. Spence, 97 Lawrence Avenue 
West, Toronto, Canada. 

* * ~ 


Will Supply. Presbyterian minister, 
31 years of age, will supply pulpit of 
any congenial denomination in New 
Jersey, New York, or eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Five Sundays during the month 
of August. Honorarium and expenses. 
No manse necessary. John C. Taylor, 
Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Hanover, New 
Jersey. 

* - * 

Will Supply. Congregational minis- 
ter will supply five Sundays in August, 
for use of manse and auto expenses if 
more than one appointment included. 
New England states, Quebec, Ontario 
or Maritime provinces of Canada pre- 
ferred. No children. Lewis W. Mills, 
18 Main Street, Dixfield, Maine. 

* * * 

Will Supply. Pulpit of any denomina- 
tion in exchange for use of parsonage 
in any northern state near resort or 
national park area. Available July or 
August or both. William D. Powell, 
General Secretary, Philadelphia Council 
of Churches, 150 Glentay Avenue, Lans- 
downe, Pennsylvania (suburban Phila- 
delphia). 

= * - 

Supply or Might Exchange. Presby- 
terian pastor, church of 250 members, 
thirty-five miles from Detroit, lake re- 
gion. Any congenial denomination. 
Driving distance Westminster Choir 
School, Princeton, New Jersey. Wife, 
organist-choir director, also available. 
August preferred, could adjust time. D. 
Andrew Howey, Box 138, Brighton, 
Michigan. 

* * 

Will Supply. Minister, First Presby- 
terian Church, Kimberly, Wisconsin, 
will supply pulpit of any congenial con- 
gregation July 27, August 3, 10 and 17, 
for use of manse or suitable living quar- 
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ters; Any section of the United States. 
Family of four. C. J. Watson, 208 
North John Street, Kimberly, Wiscon- 
sin. 

QUEEN PLEDGES TO PRESERVE 
‘TRUE PROTESTANT RELIGION’ 
IN SCOTLAND 

Edinburgh, Scotland — Queen Eliza- 
beth told the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, in a message, that 
she would use her authority to “main- 
tain and preserve . . . the true Protes- 
tant religion in Scotland.” 

The Queen’s message stressed the 
seed for all to show “the living reality” 
of their faith “by the conduct and ex- 
ample of our daily lives and family 
relationships.” 

Her message was read to the General 
Assembly by Admiral of the Fleet Vis- 
count Cunningham of Hyndhope, Lord 
High Commissioner to the Assemby. It 
said: 

“We glady avail ourselves, for the 
first time, of the opportunity given us 
by this meeting of the Assembly to as- 
sure you that we hold the Church of 
Scotland in the most deep regard, as 
did our beloved father whose 
with you and with our peoples, we are 
mourning. 

“We bound ourselves, on our acces- 
sion, by a solemn obligation to maintain 
and preserve the settlement of the true 
Protestant religion in Scotland. That 
obligation we readily and willingly re- 
new. 

“We are very conscious of the need, 
which was never greater than today, for 
vigorous witness which it is the privi- 
lege of the church to bear to the abid- 
ing principles of our Christian faith. 
But we are equally conscious that all of 
us fail in our personal duty unless we 
all, as individuals, likewise strive to 
show, by the conduct and example of 
our daily lives and family relationships, 
the living reality of our faith and its 
power to influence, and indeed to shape, 
the difficult times in which we live. 

“To that supreme duty our dear 
father ceaselessly gave himself, and we 
shall seek, with God’s help, to follow his 
example.” 

Addressing the assembly after read- 
ing the message, Viscount Cunningham 
commended the Royal Family for set- 
ting an example of “Christian living 
and Christian home life.’—RNS 


death, 





tors. 





CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church 
Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig 
nified, refined, effective and economical 
Over 7,000 IN USE. They increase at- 
tendance, interest and collections. Thou- 
sands of enthusiastic letters from Pas- 
Write today for illus. Catalog L. 

H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308Y2 E. 4th St. 


should use 


Davenport, ta. 
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“T specify Jackson &* Church 


WARM AIR HEAT for 


ESEBREEEECES SPRITE x 


three important reasons” 


EARL L. CONFER, ARCHITECT 
14000 STRATHMOGQR, DETROIT 27, MICH. 


eee RS ar os 





“For heating installations in religious buildings, | sRecify ackson & Church Warm 
Air Heat. 
First of all, most J-C furnaces can be obtained as pack units, and are easily 
adapted to the space restrictions usually found. 
“Secondly, J-C equipment has been found dependable in service. 
“Thirdly, the Jackson & Church firm supports a progressive effort in meeting 
new and special conditions as they develop in the work. 
“Heating systems for these religious buildings range in size from 300,000 Btu to 
2,000,000 Btu, requiring sectionalizing with three or more zones, automatically con- 
trolled. The savings realized by specifying Warm Air Heat amount to many thou- 
sands of dollars!” 


. America’s largest and most complete warm air heating line... 





ONE VICTORY EVERY 48 HOURS ---- 


Between March 15 and April 15, 1952 
the fifteen churches listed below 
succeeded in solving their building fund problems 
with the assistance of Wells Organizations. 


Wells Amount 
Objective Raised 


Church and City 
SOUTH HIGHLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
HOLY SOULS CATHOLIC CHURCH, LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
ST. JOHN’S PRESBYTERY, TAMPA, FLORIDA 
WINDERMERE METHODIST CHURCH, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ST. PAUL’S LUTHERAN CHURCH, ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
WESLEY UNITED CHURCH, PRINCE ALBERT, SASK., CANADA 
ST. LUKE’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, MOUNTAIN BROOK, ALABAMA 
CHRIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA 
FIRST METHODIST CHURCH, TOCCOA, GEORGIA 
ST. PAUL’S METHODIST CHURCH, GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
WILSON BOULEVARD CHRISTIAN CHURCH, ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
TEMPLE BAPTIST CHURCH, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
WYNNEWOOD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, DALLAS, TEXAS 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NORTH ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


$255,000 
228,000* 
277,000 
177,000 
142,000 
140,000 
113,000 
95,000 
93,000 
87,000* 
82,000 
66,000; 
58,000 
51,000* 
51,000* 


$250,000 
200,000* 
175,000 
175,000 
125,000 
100,000 
100,000 
75,000 
75,000 
75,000* 
75,000 
50,000; 
50,000 
50,000* 
50,000* 


*Annual budget raised in addition tAnnual budget only 


Be sure your Building Committee members see this new Wells record, because such frequency and regularity 
of success shows that the Wells church fund-raising methods and techniques are not io be feared. 


with so many confusing questior probler 


9iNg in the dark and afraid to go forward. A meeting wit! 


the groping and fear to an enlightened courage and confidence. 


Upon request an officer from the nearest Wells office will be glad to arrange for a meeting with your Board or 
Building Fund Committee at no cost or obligation, and regardless of the intention or ability of your Church to 
use Wells professional church fund-raising services. 
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Church Fu Raising7 Specialists 


Electric Bldg. 
FAnnin-9374 
Atlanta, Georgia Mortgage Guarantee 


Washington, D. C. Washington Bldg. Fort Worth, Texas 
STerling-7333 


New York, N. Y. Flatiron Bldg. 


ALgonquin-4-9181 
Terminal Tower 
MAin-1-0490 
Omaha, Nebraska W.O.W. Bldg. 
JAckson-3100 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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ALpine-2728 

330 Bay Street 
EMpire-6-5878 

41 Sutter Street 
GArfield-1-0277 


Toronto, Canada 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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